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Teaching Aids for This Issue 


MERRY CHRISTMAS! 


World Week brings you this week 
a number of special Christmas features. 
The unit on displaced persons, refugees, 
and migration (pp. 9-15) has personal 
stories ‘appropriate to the Christmas 
season. Note especially the cover photo 
of a Polish girl doing her first Christ- 
mas shopping after finding haven in the 
U. S., and the Christmas tree cartoon, 
which opens the unit on page 9. 

An interesting Christmas photo from 
Belgium appears on the news pages. 

On pages 16-17 is an account of the 
Christmas tree industry, and this week’s 
crossword puzzle (p. 17) is in the 
shape of a Christmas tree and includes 
a number of Yuletide words. 

The “Good Citizens at Work” story 
(p. 18) brings in teen-age community 
activities appropriate to the season. 

The vocational article on page 22, 
“Buyer of Beauty,” includes Christmas- 
shopping information on cosmetics. 

“Ask Gay Head” and “How Would 
You Solve It?” (p. 24) also have Christ- 
mas angles. 


Special Unit: PEOPLE ON THE 
MOVE (pp. 9-15) 


The special unit lends itself to inte- 
gration with the unit on immigration 
taught in many classes in American 
History, World Problems, Problems of 
American Democracy, and Civics. 

On page 9, the work of the Inter- 
national Refugee Organization (IRO) 
is presented. Although the IRO is to 
close shop by December 31st, the refu- 
gee problem will not have been solved 
by that time. An interview with a DP 
and a letter from a DP college student 
(pp. 10-12) add a personal touch and 
a sense of realism to the problem of 
the displaced p2rsons of Europe. Pages 
10-12 can, if desired, be used with 
either page 9 or 13-14. On page 13, a 
general over-view of our immigration 
policy, past and present, is presented. 
The concluding article on page 14 tells 


of Western Europe’s problem of over- 
population. 
Lesson Assignments 

1. Page 9: (1) In what way was 
World War II responsible for the 
problem of displaced persons and 
refugees? (2) What is the IRO? How 
has it helped the displaced persons of 
Europe? (3) Why is the problem of 
the world’s refugees expected to con- 
tinue into future years? 

2. Pages 10-12: (1) How does the 
U. S. restrict as well as select the DP’s 
who want to enter the U. S.? (2) What 
evidence is offered in the reporter’s 
interview and the letter written by a 
former DP, that refugees who have 
enter.d the U. S. can make good 
citizens? 

8. Page 13: (1) Show how our im- 
migration laws aim to select as well as 
restrict the immigrants who come to 
our country. (2) Give arguments for 
and against the suggestion that the 
U. S. admit more immigrants. 





SEMESTER REVIEW TEST 


The next issue of World Week which 
you will receive will be dated January 
9, 1952. The issue will, however, be 
mailed somewhat earlier than usual 
and should reach you well before that 
date. 

The January 9 issue*will contain a 
four-page SEMESTER REVIEW TEST, 
based on material in World Week 
during the current semester. There will 
be map questions, objective-type ques- 
tions, interpretation of graphs and car- 
toons, etc. Most of the questions will 
be drawn from the special units, news 
pages, “Newsmakers,” and resources 
articles. 

Sample copies of the January 9 
issue may reach other teachers in your 
school. These sample copies should 
not be placed in the hands of pupils 
because they contain answers to the 
SEMESTER REVIEW TEST. 


Week 


4. Page 14: (1) How did World 
War II add to the “surplus population” 
problem of Western Europe? (2) How 
has the overpopulation problem made 
difficulties for Western Europe? (3) 
Why is the U.\S. taking an active 
part in trying to solve this problem? 


IRO’S “OPERATION MIRACLE” (p. 9) 
Aim 

To learn how the IRO has helped 
resettle European refugees. 


Preparation 

Special readings: (1) “German Refu- 
gees’ Own Story,” Christian Century, 
10/3/51. (2) “Victim of Revenge,” 
Survey, 9/51. (3) “D.P.—A Chapter 
Closes,” Rotarian, 5/51. (4) “Wiscon- 
sin Welcomes the Wanderers,” Collier's, 
7/14/51. (5) “In the Name of Human- 
ity,, U. N. Bulletin, 4/15/51. 


Motivation 

Would you want to emigrate to an- 
other country to make your home? Why 
or why not? 


Discussion Questions : 
1. Since World War II has been 
over for more than six years, why 
haven't all war refugees returned to 
their former homelands? 
2. What is a “displaced person?” 


Summary 

Should the U. N.-continue its work 
in finding homes for Europe’s refugees 
or turn the problem back to the 
countries concerned? Defend your point 
of view. 
Activities 

1. Do you have a student in your 
class or school who came to the U. S. 
with the aid of the IRO? Invite him 
to speak to the class about the problems 
of the refugees in Europe and how the 
IRO is helping find homes for these 
people. Reading “Our Postwar Pil- 
grims,” pages 10-12, may serve as a 
substitute. 
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2. Assign students to read one or 
more of the special readings to help 
enrich the class discussion. 

3. Part of the lesson can be con- 
ducted or introduced with a socio- 
drama approach, the conversation be- 
ing improvised or prepared. A student 
can act the part of a newspaper re- 
porter interviewing a number of re- 
fugees who have just landed in the 
U. S. In the interviews, the refugees 
tell about their problems in Europe, 
how the IRO or other agencies helped 
them reach the U. S., why they are 
happy to have come here, and the 
problems of the refugees who still re- 
main in Europe. Follow up the inter- 
views with class discussion. 


“NATION OF IMMIGRANTS,” “OUR 
POSTWAR PILGRIMS” (pp. 10-13) 
Aim 
To learn about our past and present 
immigration laws and to discuss the 
question of possible revision. 


Preparation 

Special readings: (1) “Journeys Out 
of Fear,” Commonweal, 4/6/51. (2) 
“Escape,” Coronet, 4/51. (8) “D.P.’s— 
New Gold for an Old Melting Pot,” 
U.N. World, 2/50. (4) _“Europe’s 
Refugees Still Need Help,” Christian 
Century, 5/31/51. 


Motivation 

Have the class indicate by a show of 
hands how many can trace their an- 
cestry back to the American Indian? 
to the Mayflower Pilgrims? to Pre-Civil- 
War days? How many are first-genera- 
tion Americans? Why is the U. S. said 
to be a nation of immigrants? 


Discussion Questions 

1. If the U. S. in its early history 
welcomed immigrants as vital to build- 
ing up our country, why should its 
attitude now be one of restricting the 
number which may enter? 

2. Do you think that people who 





Sheaffer ‘‘Letters’’ Contest 
Closing-Date is Jan. 9 


Entries in the Sheaffer Pen Com- 
pany’s letter-writing contest for high 
school students must be mailed be- 
fore midnight, January 9, 1952. Let- 
ters are to be written on the subject, 
“How Can | Help Expand Oppor- 
tunities in America,” and should not 
exceed 500 words. For complete in- 
structions about entering the con- 
test, see instructions on page 21 in 


this issue. 
(Advertisement) 











WHAT’S AHEAD 
December 19 and 26, 1951; 
January 2, 1952 
(No issues, Christmas vacation) 
January 9, 1952 

Special Unit: India. 
Vocational: Airline pilot. 
SEMESTER REVIEW TEST. 
January 16, 1952 
Special Unit: 
Today. 


The American Indian 





come from northern Europe make 
better citizens than those from South- 
eastern Europe? Defend your point of 
view. When discussion of this question 
ends, ask students to show by raised 
hands how many of them are of 
Italian descent? Spanish? French? 
British? etc. 

3. How do you account for our pres- 
ent immigration laws which favor the 
people of northern Europe as opposed 
to southeastern Europe? 

4. How have immigrants helped 
make our country a greater nation? At 
this point, students who have done 
the special readings can give their re- 
ports to enrich the lesson. 

5. Did the interview with Mr. Bur- 
chinow and the letter from Miss 
Maizitis influence your attitude toward 
our immigration laws? If so, how? 


Summary 

Would you favor or oppose changes 
in our immigration laws which would 
open the doors wider to the refugees 
of Europe? Why? 


Activities 

1. A group of bright students can 
write an original script or improvise a 
situation where a radio reporter is 
interviewing a group of refugees who 
have just arrived in the U. S. The in- 
terviews can show the joy of the re- 
fugee in being in the U. S., his recall 
of the hardships in Europe, and how 
he will try to be a good citizen. 

2 Asign & group of students to do 
some simple research in preparing bio- 
graphical sketches of some famous im- 
migrants. Among many others, here are 
some suggestions: Charles Steinmetz, 
Alexander Graham Bell, Andrew Car- 
negie. 

3. Have your brighter students look 
up the Chinese Exclusion Act and the 
Gentlemen’s Agreement with Japan 
and their effect on Asiatic immigra- 
tion. Have them give the histary back- 
ground which was basis of both laws. 

4. “Should Our Immigration Laws 


Be Made More Liberal?” Here is a 
topic to provoke lively discussion in a 
panel-discussion lesson. The same topic 
can be used in an improvisation argu- 
ment between two Congressmen with 
opposite points of view. 

5. Invite a former DP who is in 
your community to speak to the class. 
The realism of his talk should provoke 
questions and discussion on our im- 
migration laws. Has his talk changed 
opinions? Take a poll of class opinion 
before and after the talk. 


5,000,000 TOO MANY (p. 14) 
Aim 

To study the causes of Europe’s sur- 
plus population problem and proposed 
plans for its solution. 


Illustrative Aids 
Wall map of Europe and map-chart 
on page 14. 


Preparation 

Special readings: (1) “Marry Refu- 
gees to Point 4,” Christian Century, 
10/24/51. (2) “Refugee Problem Not 
Yet Solved,” U.N. Bulletin, 8/1/51. ° 
(3) “Wisconsin Welcomes the Wan- 
derers,” Collier's, 7/14/51. 


Motivation 

A doctor examining a patient looks 
for symptoms before deciding what is 
wrong. If you were a “world doctor,” 
what complaints would your ailing 
patient, Western Europe, have to tell 
you about? What grounds would you 
have to conclude that surplus popula- 
tion was one of the basic causes of 
the “illness” of Western Europe? 


Discussion Questions 

1. Why don’t the unemployed of the 
overpopulated parts of Europe move to 
the farm areas of their countries to 
solve their difficulties? 

2. Why has the surplus-population 
problem of Western Europe become 
more serious since the end of World 
War II? 

3. Turn to the map-chart on page 
14. Interpret the map-chart with the 
class. Over-populated areas can be in- 
dicated. Possible world outlets are in- 
dicated. 

4. Why are world regions which 
have low standards of living always 
open targets for Communism? 





Answers to Workbook (p. 15) 

I. Read and Tell: 1-NS, 2-F, 3-T, 4-T, 
5-F, 6-F. 

II. Surplus Millions: l-a, 2-b, 3-c, 4-b. 

III. Read the Initials: 1-displaced per- 
sons; 2-International Refugee Organization. 

IV. Nation of Immigrants: 1-T, 2-F, 
8-O, 4-T, 5-O. 
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Brownie Hawkeye Fiash Outfit. Here you 
get the Brownie Hawkeye Camera, (flash 
model with shutter that sets off the flash), 
film, flash bulbs, batteries, flasholder and 
instruction booklets. It’s all set to go—just 
load, aim and shoot. $13.75 complete. 

Brownie Hawkeye Camera, flash model, 
alone $7.45 (Flasholder extra, $3.95). 


Khe fun goes on—and on— when It means you can get them indoors 
the gift is a Kodak Camera—espe- or out—in black-and-white or in full, 
cially when it arrives complete with sparkling color. 

a flash outfit. One of these Kodak Cameras as a 


For it means you can take swell gift will make it a wonderful Christ- 
snapshots of holiday fun—of sports, mas. Eastman Kodak Company, 
friends, vacation and everything else. Rochester 4, N. Y. 


Kodak Duafiex Flash Outfit. 
This kit gives you the twin 
lens reflex-type camera with 
the Kodar //8 Lens and big 
hooded viewfinder. With it 
come flash bulbs, batteries, 
flasholder and instruction 
booklets. $29.25. 
Kodak Duefiex II Camera alone with 
Kodet Lens. $14.95. With focusing Kodar 
f/8 Lens. $22.95. 


Prices include Federal Tax and are 
subject to change without notice. 


The Kodak Pony Cameras—for those who set their 
sights on more advanced cameras—convenient miniatures 
in two sizes, the Pony 828 (Bantam) $32.00, the Pony 
“35” (35mm). $36.75. For color enthusiasts. 
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Ask for an ESTERBROOK Fountain Pen 
with the right point for the way you write 


’ . 
This year, ask for a gift you'll appreciate always... Y{ 
while you're in school, and later on in business. 
Ask for an Esterbrook Fourtain Pen... with the 
particular point made especially for your kind of writing 
and for the way you yourself write it. 


Ask for a “‘Push”’ Pencil (Standard or Thin Lead 

models) to match your fountain pen. Just push 

the pencil top to feed the lead 

as you need it. Holds two feet of lead — 
—enough to write for months replace here's 
without reloading! all you do 
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— Osterbook 
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Newsmakers 4° 


DIPLOMAT DEAN 

UNCLE SAMs official spokesman 
in world affairs is Dean Acheson, the 
Secrétary of State. He is in Paris, 
France, right now as chief of the 
U. S. delegation to the United Na- 
tions General Assembly meeting. 

How should a top-ranking diplo- 
mat look? Tall, lean, elegantly 
dressed, well poised? That's Dean 
Acheson to a “T.” 

He is known for his quick wit in 
conferences, his cool firmness in di- 
recting a meeting. Last September 
he presided over the San Francisco 
conference which completed the 
Japanese peace treaty. He was wide- 
ly praised for the way he kept the 
conference moving along and foiled 
Soviet efforts to upset things. 

The Secretary’s critics—and he has 
many of them, especially in the Re- 
publican party—have been demand- 
ing his resignation. These critics say 
he didn’t take strong enough steps to 
keep Communists from grabbing ter- 
ritory in Asia before the Korean war. 
His critics claim that Communist 
sympathizers have gotten into the 
State Department. 

Acheson’s boss, President Truman, 


sticks by him loyally. He said re- 
cently: “As long as I am President he 
[Acheson] is going to be Secretary 
of State.” 

Dean Acheson was born 58 years 
ago in Middletown, Connecticut. His 
father was the Episcopal bishop of 
Connecticut. Dean was educated at 
private schools, and studied at Yale 
and at Harvard Law School. 

Because of his outstanding law 
school record (he graduated fifth in 
his class) he was chosen as law clerk 
to the late Supreme Court Justice 
Louis Brandeis. Later he joined a 
Washington, D. C., law firm. He was 
highly successful in his legal career. 

His first Government job was Un- 
dersecretary of the Treasury, for a 
short time in 1933. When he became 
Assistant Secretary of State in 1941, 
he accepted a salaty which was only 
one seventh of what he was making 
as a lawyer. Later he was Undersec- 
retary of State, next in command to 
the Secretary. 

Acheson returned to private law 
practice in 1947. In 1949 President 
Truman named him to succeed Gen- 
eral George C. Marshall in the No. 1 
job of U. S. foreign relations. 


Wide World phote 


FRIENDLY GREETING before the battle: The chief opponents in the East-West 
debates at the U. N. General Assembly, Andrei Vishinsky (left) and Dean Acheson. 


STALIN’S HATCHET-MAN 


DEAN ACHESON'’S “opposite 
number” in the Soviet Union is An- 
drei Vishinsky. Like Dean Acheson, 
he is a top-notch lawyer and has a 
perky moustache. His job, Russian 
foreign minister, corresponds to 
Acheson’s. Like Acheson, he heads 
his country’s delegation to the U. N. 
General Assembly now meeting in 
Paris. . 

The resemblanees stop there. 

Vishinsky is older (68), shorter, 
and stockier than the U. S. Secretary 
of State. Acheson is cool and his 
words are sometimes sarcastic and 
biting. But when Vishinsky makes a 
speech, he pounds the table, jumps 
up and down, and pours forth a 
Niagara of insults about the West- 
ern nations. (When he isn’t “on 
duty,” he can be charming. ) 

Here’s a puzzle for you. How could 
a man with Vishinsky’s background 
get to be Soviet Russia’s top diplo- 
mat, instead of an exile in Siberia? 
His parents were of the middle class 
—“enemies of the people,” in Com- 
munists’ opinion. Although he be- 
came a revolutionist, he joined the 
Menshevik group. The Mensheviks 
were rivals of the Bolsheviks who 
finally seized power and formed the 
present Communist government of 
Russia. Vishinsky didn’t join the 
Communist party until after the Rus- 
sian revolution of 1917. 

But Vishinsky proved useful to 
Stalin. He wrote dozens of law books 
to “prove” that Stalin’s rule is just 
and legal. His Big Chance came in 
the 1930s when Stalin decided to get 
rid of many prominent Communist 
leaders and generals. Vishinsky pre- 
sided at the “purge” trials. He called 
the prisoners, who were accused of 
plotting to overthrow the govern- 
ment, such names as “mad dogs,” 
“monsters,” and “vipers.” Practically 
all were convicted and shot or jailed. 

After that Stalin showered honors 
and medals upon his hatchet-man. In 
1939 Vishinsky became deputy to 
Foreign Minister Molotov. In 1949 
Molotov stepped out of the No. 1 
diplomatic spot and Vishinsky suc- 
ceeded him. Byt Vishinsky has never 
been admitted to the Politburo—the 
14-man “inner circle” of Russia’s 
rulers. 

Vishinsky has won the reputation 
of being Russia’s top legal expert. He | 
was graduated with honors frem 
Moscow University before World 
War I. 
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Quick Look at the News 





INSIDE WORLD WEEK: IRO closes (p. 9). Euro- 
pean migration agency formed (p. 14). New U. S. oil 
fields opened (p. 20). WORLD NEWS IN REVIEW 
(pp. 6-8)—Daily prayer proposed for New York schools; 
experts approve water fluorination to prevent tooth de- 
cay; Phi Beta Kappa notes 175th birthday; Big Four 


confer on disarmament proposals. 


THE PEOPLE’S RIGHTS: Next Saturday is the 160th 
birthday of the Bill of Rights (the first 10 amendments 
to the U. S. Constitution ). On December 15, 1791, three 
fourths of the 13 original states had approved the Bill 
of Rights and Congress declared it part of the Consti- 
tution. How many of the rights guaranteed by the first 
10 amendments can you name? 


HE’S REALLY HOME AT LAST: Pfc. Matthew J. 
Stovall, 28, was sent home to the U. S. after being 
wounded twice in Korea. But “home” meant nothing— 
for he had no family. Interviewed on a TV broadcast, 
he said he wanted to go back to Korea “so somebody 
with a family can come here.” Then things happened 
fast. Two gold star mothers (mothers of men killed in 
service ) in New Jersey unofficially “adopted” him. And 
last week he was reunited with a long-lost twin sister, 
Mrs. Daniel O’Connor of New York City. They had 
been separated since they were nine years old. 


BIGGEST PAY CHECK: Who's the highest-paid man 
on earth? Rockefeller? Ford? They aren’t even in the 
running with Abdullah de Salim de Sabah, Sheikh of 
Kuwait. Kuwait, a patch of barren desert at the north- 
east corner of the Arabian peninsula, is smaller than 
Delaware. But it has one of the world’s richest oil fields. 
This month the Kuwait Oil Company (jointly owned by 
U. S. and British oil concerns) announced a plan to 
share its profits 50-50 with Abdullah. The company will 
also start paying Kuwait income taxes. Abdullah is the 
absolute ruler of Kuwait—so the income fax goes into 
his pockets, too. Altogether he stands to take in about 
$140,000,000 a year from the oil company. He’s build- 
ing the world’s biggest distillery to make drinking 
water from the sea for his drought-ridden land. 


ONE MAN LICKS INFLATION: Business was bad 
at Joseph Tuczak’s restaurant in Detroit. What was 
keeping the customers away? Today's high prices, Joe 
decided. So he dug out one of his 1939 menus and cut 
his prices to that level. Customers flocked in to get 
soup and crackers for a nickel, coffee and roll for a 
dime, pork chop dinner for 45 cents. What was the re- 
sult? “The week before I dusted off that old 1939 
menu, I lost $100,” says Joe. “Last week I cleared $500. 
Labor and wholesale prices are a lot higher than in 
1939, sure. But what I lose in margin, I more than make 
up in volume.” In other words—with a small profit per 
plate, he makes money by filling a lot of plates. Three 
other Detroit restaurants cut their own prices to 1939 
levels. And a big movie theatre started admitting whole 
families for $1. 
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Wide World photo 


HOME FOR CHRISTMAS: No wonder they're 
happy! These young soldiers got home from Korea just 
in time for Christmas. They are, left to right: Robert 
Calpoys, New York City; Norman Coller, Reading, Pa.; 
Charles Lebron, New York City; Andrew Desmond 
and Joe Dougherty, both of Philadelphia, Pa. 


STAMP CHASER: The boys in the photo above went 
home from Korea “on rotation.” That’s the sweetest 
dream of almost every G. I. in Korea. But not of Sgt. 
Ralph Ripley, Portland, Oregon! He runs an Army post 
office in Korea. Letters pour in from all over the world. 
Some carry unusual foreign stamps. The sergeant can’t 
take them off. (There’s a $300 fine for that.) But he 
can and does follow letters to their destination. Then 
he “makes a deal” to add the stamp to his $35,000 col- 
lection. Ripley, slated for “rotation,” hates to leave his 
“mail-bag gold mine.” 


KEEP YOUR EYES ON: 

JET PLANES OF °52—In some ways the British are way 
ahead of the U. S. in jet aviation. They're already re- 
serving seats for the world’s first jet airline commercial 
flight—probably next spring. The first jet air route will 
link London, Rome, and Cairo, Egypt. By mid-1952 
service will open from Cairo to South Africa, and by 
the end of 1952, to Singapore in southeast Asia. These 
routes will be part of an eventual round-the-world 
British jet air service. Jet airliners may go into service 
next year between British-owned Bermuda and New 
York City. Last month the British unveiled the world’s 
first twin jet fighter with triangular-shaped wings. 
Meanwhile, the first U. S. all-jet heavy bomber is being 
prepared for flight tests. 


ENDQUOTE: What's your opinion of this comment 
by Robert Hutchins (executive of the Ford Foundation 
and former U. of Chicago president): “All we can say 
of American education is that it’s a colossal housing 
project designed to keep young people out of worse 
places until they are able to go to work”? (See “Our 
American Schools,” WW. Nov. 7, Part 2.) Write your 
comments to WW. “Say What You Please!” 





6 
Prayer in the Schools 


The Board of Regents, official 
body in control of the public schools 
of New York State, recommends that 
each school in the state begin the 
day's work with a prayer. 

The Regents also propose school 
programs stressing the moral and 
spiritual heritage of the United 
States 

The Board’s 13 members include 
Protestants, Catholics, and Jews. The 
Board stated that the proposal is not 
binding on the schools, but that local 
school officials may make their own 
decisions. 

The Regents suggested a form of 
prayer which they consider would 
meet the approval of all religious 
groups. “We believe,” they said, 
“that at the commencement of each 
school day the act of allegiance to 
the flag might well be joined with 
this act of reverence to God: ‘Al- 
mighty God, we acknowledge our 
dependence upon Thee, and we beg 
Thy blessings upon us, our parents, 
our teachers, and our country.’ ” 

Such an act of worship, the Re- 
gents held, would be in keeping with 
the traditional belief in God set 


forth by our Founding Fathers in the 


Declaration of Independence: 

The Regents’ proposal was whole- 
heartedly endorsed by Governor 
Thomas, E. Dewey, the New York 


State Association of Judges of Chil- 


World 
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THE IMPORTANT TRENDS IN A WEEK OF HISTORY 


dren’s Courts, and by many educa- 
tors and clergymen of all faiths. 

It was opposed, however, by some 
other citizens as contrary to the spirit 
of the Constitution, which guaran- 
tees religious liberty. 

Mrs. Ruth Farbman, president of 
the United Parents’ Association, rep- 
resenting thousands of parents of 
school children in New York City, 
objected to the proposed prayer. She 
agreed with the Regents that moral 
and spiritual values should be 
stressed. But she said that merely 
reciting a prayer will not make 
young children feel deeply on the 
subject because they “do not even 
understand the words.” 

What's Behind It: The Federal 
Constitution, in Article I of the Bill 
of Rights, prohibits any “establish- 
ment of religion” by Congress. But 
the Constitution says nothing about 
the schools, which are controlled by 
the states. The majority of the states 
prohibit the use of public funds for 
“sectarian purposes”—that is, for the 


Wide World photo 


FATHER X AND FATHER Y: Two Roman Catholic priests from the Ukraine, 
in southern Russia, told the Ukrainian Catholic Youth League last month that 
the anti-Communist Ukrainian “underground” helped them flee to the U. S. to 
escape death before a firing squad. They wore hoods for fear Communists 


might recognize them and harm 


relatives 


still behind the tren Curtain. 


benefit of a particular church organi- 
zation. Twelve states specifically for- 
bid sectarian instruction or religious 
services in the schools. 

But many states throughout our 
history have approved the reading 
of the Bible and the saying of a 
prayer (usually the Lord’s Prayer) 
at morning exercises. These prac- 
tices have not generally been held 
“sectarian” by the courts, if they are 
done without comment by teachers. 

How do the schools of your.town 
handle this problem, and how do 
you feel about it? 


Oh, My Aching Tooth! 

A sixth of the nation’s people 
will soon be drinking away some 
of their future toothaches—in water 
that contains a little fluorine. 

By the end of next year, public 
water supplies for 28,500,000 people 
will be treated with fluorine. This is 
the estimate of the Council on 
Dental Health of the American 
Dental Association. 

Fluorine is a poisonous gas. But 
when one part of fluorine is mixed 
with a million parts of water, it is 
not only harmless but of great bene- 
fit in preventing tooth decay. So a 
special committee of dental experts 
of the National Research Council 


* reported last month. The American 


Medical Association, chief organi- 
zation of the medical profession, also 
approved fluorination last month. 

Children who use fluorinated wa- 
ter regularly while their permanent 
teeth are forming—that is, up to 
about 12 years of age—get most of 
the benefits. These children have 
only a third to a half as much tooth 
decay as the average child whose 
teeth are not protected by fluorine, 
tests indicate. This protection lasts 
to some extent into adult life. 

Older children and adults do not 
benefit greatly from use of fluori- 
nated water, the Research Council 
committee stated. 

The committee estimated that 
5,000,000 Americans live in com- 
munities where water used for drink- 





ing purposes contains at least one 
part per million of fluorine. Other 
communities should consider adding 
fluorine to the water supply, the 
committee said. At present only 
about 120 of the nation’s 15,000 pub- 
lic water supply systems treat the 
water with fluorine. Sixty of these 
120 are in Wisconsin. 

Depending on the amount of nat- 
ural fluorine already in the water 
supply, cost of fluorination varies 
from five to 15 cents per person per 
yeal 

Dr. C. V. Tossy of the Michigan 
Department of Health says: “At a life 
expectancy of 70 years, the lifetime 
cost per individual for an expected 
67 per cent reduction in the dental 
decay rate would be $2.10.” 

Half the nation’s people live in 
rural areas without public water 
Children in these areas, 
and in cities without fluorinated 
water supplies, can get fluorine pro- 
tection in another way. Many den- 
tists give individual treatments by 
painting solutions containing fluorine 


supplies 


on children’s teeth. 

It is estimated that half the two- 
year-old children in the U. S. have 
one or more decayed teeth. Dentists 
would have to make 250,000,000 fill- 
ings to fix the teeth of everybody 
the six and 18. 


between ages of 


Hell Week to Help Week 


The 175th birthday of college 
Greek letter fraternities finds them 
setting out on new paths of service. 

Hell Week”—the traditional time 
for rough initiation of new members 
has on many campuses changed to 
“Help Week,” for work in vollege 
and community welfare activities. 

Do you know what the Phi Beta 
Kappa key stands for? It stands for 
high scholarship—and for the oldest 
of all U. S. Greek-letter fraternities. 
On December 5, Phi Beta Kappa 
celebrated its 175th anniversary. Phi 
Beta Kappa was founded in 1776 at 
William and Mary College in Vir- 
ginia. The letters are the initials of a 
Greek motto: “Philosophy [that is, 
love of learning] is the guide of life.” 
The members met secretly. They de- 
voted their meetings to debating and 
discussion of literature. These ses- 
sions provided information on cur- 
rent affairs, a subject completely 
ignored by the colleges at that time. 

Phi Beta Kappa chartered new 
chapters. Later the fraternity drop- 
ped its cloak of secrecy and became 


INP 
“ST. NICHOLAS HAS COME,” says the sign under this Yuletide - display at 


a department store in Brussels, 


Belgium. St. 


Nicholas, tradition says, was 


a bishop in Western Asia about 1,600 years ago who was the special friend 
of children. His feast day is December 6. On the night before, the old saint 
is supposed to bring gifts for good Belgian children (and switches for bad ones). 


In Belgium Christmas is 


an honor society. Today 150 colleges 
have chapters. There are about 120,- 
000 members, chosen from the high- 
est ranking students in the junior 
and senior classes. 


The idea of secret Greek-letter 
societies—started by Phi Beta Kappa 
—spread quickly. Today there are 
300 such organizations. About half 
are college social groups. The rest 
are honor societies or groups for 
members of certain professions. 

Critics have often complained that 
social fraternities, with their limited 
membership, encourage “snobbery.” 
Critics have also objected to rough 
initiation practices. Pledges (new 
members on trial) often have been 
put through “paddlings” and danger- 
ous “stunts” during what has been 
called “Hell Week.” ~ 

Two years ago, a war veteran at 
Indiana University decided that en- 
ergy wasted’ in “hazing” pledges 
might better be used for some com- 
munity service. He proposed that a 
“Help Week” be substituted for 
“Hell Week.” His idea encouraged 
by the Inter-Fraternity Council, has 
spread. The Council represents the 
great majority of college Greek-letter 


a day for 


churchgoing but not for gift-giving. 
social fraternities. 

At Adelphi College on Long Is- 
land, N. Y., six pledges of Omega 
Delta Chi this fall painted stools, 
chairs, and cribs for the inmates of 
St. Giles Home for Crippled Chil- 
dren. At Cornell University, Ithaca, 
N. Y., pledges of Alpha Tau Omega, 
Zeta Beta Tau, and Delta Upsilon 
as a part of their initiation repaired 
and redecorated homes of two needy 
families chosen by county welfare 
officials. 

The Inter-Fraternity Council at 
Wittenberg College, Springfield, 
Ohio, voted to eliminate hazing. In- 
stead, pledges work among the needy 
families of Springfield. The pledges 
build and maintain playgrounds, 
paint houses, cut wood, clean up 
yards. 

Another sign of fraternity “help- 
fulness” came after the Kaw River 
floods in Kansas this summer. Mem- 
bers of 24 fraternities at the Univers- 
ity of Kansas rented tools and 
bought materials to clean up the 
damaged homes of 125 families. The 
people whose homes were repaired 
were too old or financially unable 
to help themselves 
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This is the new 
symbol adopted 
for the Office of 
Price Stabiliza- 
tion’s anti-infla- 
tion drive. 


THE NEWS IN BRIEF 


A NEW FLOOR LEADER will 
be elected by Senate Republicans 
when Congress reconvenes January 
8. Senator Kenneth S. Wherry, 59, 
of Nebraska, GOP floor leader since 
1949, died last month. The floor 
leader's job is to round up the votes 
needed to turn the party’s policies 
into law. He has an important voice 
in deciding party policies. 


SCANDALS in the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue took a new turn 
November 28, when President Tru- 
man fired 31 Federal tax employees. 
Among them was James G. Smyth, 
San Francisco collector of internal 
revenue. A collector heads each of 
the nation’s 64 tax-collection dis- 
tricts. Me&nwhile, a House of Rep- 
resentatives subcommittee heard T. 
Lamar Caudle tell of accepting -fa- 
vors from defense lawyers in tax 
cases and from persons being inves- 
tigated for possible income tax 
frauds. Until his resignation at Pres- 
ident Truman’s request last month, 
Caudle was Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral in charge of prosecuting Federal 
tax offenders. (See news pages, Nov. 
14 and 28 issues.) 


THE NATO COUNCIL, governing 
body of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization, made these decisions 
at its Rome meeting last month: (1) 
To get 40 combat divisions of troops 
into fighting trim by the end of 1952; 
(2) to raise about 100 divisions by 
mid-1954; (3) to include a “Euro- 
pean army” of 43 divisions (12 from 
Germany) in NATO forces com- 
manded by General Dwight Eisen- 
hower. (See Nov. 28 issue, p. 10.) 


AUSTRALIA expects to welcome a 
record flow of immigrants from 
Britain during the next few months. 
The number of Britons settling in 
Australia during 1951 will total 
about 90,000—the largest number in 
any year since World War II. Food 
shortages and economic troubles in 
Britain are helping to increase the 
migration. (See migration-refugee 
unit, pages 9-15. ) 





United Nations News 





“BIG FOUR” ARMS TALKS 


“Big Four” conferences, aimed at 
breaking the deadlock over disarma- 
ment plans, were under way behind 
doors in Paris, France, last week. 

Last month the U. S., Britain, and 
France proposed to the U. N. Gen- 
eral Assembly a plan for reducing 
arms. Russia proposed a much differ- 
ent plan. (See news pages, Nov. 28 
issue.) A group of small nations 
asked the four powers to talk over 
their differences in private, with 
Assembly President Luis Padilla 
Nervo of Mexico as chairman. The 
four powers agreed. They were to 
report back to the Assembly this 
week. There was not much hope for 
an agreement. 

The Assembly began its Paris 
meeting five weeks ago. It will take 
a holiday over Christmas and New 
Year’s Day and then will go back to 
work at least through January. Here 
are some of the Assembly’s decisions 
thus far: 

1. Germany. The Assembly voted 
47 to 6 to study the possibility of 
holding free elections in East and 
West Germany for a united all-Ger- 
man government. The Soviet bloc of 
nations opposed the plan. 

2. China. The Assembly defeated, 
37 to 11, a Soviet resolution to grant 
U. N. membership to Communist 
China. 

3. Yugoslavia. The Assembly heard 
Yugoslav charges that Russia and 
her satellites are threatening Yugo- 
slavia’s territory and independence. 
The Political Committee (which is 
composed of all 60 U. N. member- 








Adapted from New York Heraid-Tribune map 
Cease-fire line on map becomes final if 
Korea truce is arranged by Dec. 27th. 


nations) called on Yugoslavia and 
the Soviet bloc to settle the dispute 
peacefully. 

4. South Africa. The Assembly 
voted 44 to 1 (South Africa) to con- 
sider charges that the Union of 
South Africa discriminates against its 
East Indian population. 

5. Soviet Complaint Against the 
U. S. Soviet Russia accused the U. S. 
of attempting to organize under- 
ground movements in Red countries 
(See last week's news pages). The 
Assembly voted (with U. S. approv- 
al) to debate this charge. 

6. Italy. The admission of Italy to 
the U. N. was favored 50 to 5 ( Soviet 
bloc opposed) by the Assembly’s 
Trusteeship Committee. 


Korean Truce Problems 


Air power and behind-the-lines in- 
spection were key issues last week in 
Korean truce talks. (See last week's 
U. N. News.) 

If a truce is arranged, the U. N. 
wants joint U. N.-Communist inspec- 
tion teams with the right to visit any 
place in Korea. Their job would be 
to see that neither side uses the truce 
to build up its forces. The Commu- 
nists offered to permit teams of in- 
spectors from “neutral” countries to 
visit the places where non-Korean 
troops and supplies enter Korea. 

The North Koreans insist on the 
right to rebuild airfields during an 
armistice. U. N. comanders believe 
this might give the Communists con- 
trol of the air if fighting began after 
a truce period. 

Exchange of prisoners and plans 
on removing non-Korean troops from 
Korea are other issues that must be 
solved before a truce begins. 


Quick Quiz 


1. A poisonous gas that has been put 
to use to prevent tooth decay is 

2. The first 10 amendments to the 
U. S. Constitution are known as the 





3. First and oldest Greek-letter soci- 
wty in the U. S. is ; 











PEOPLE ON THE MOVE 


IRO’s 





“Operation 


Miraele’”’ 


But what happens 


to those left behind? 


T'S wonderful, wonderful!” 
One day last month, Alex 
Ranezay said these words over 
and over again. Ranezay, a refugee 
from Czechoslovakia, was gazing 
upon the U. S. for the first time. He 
and his family had come to a new 
homeland in the New World. 

Ranezay’s family got an extra- 
special welcome. For this Czech ref- 
ugee was the 1,000,000th DP to be 
helped by the International Refugee 
Organization (IRO). 

Who are the DPs? They are the 
8,000,000 European “displaced per- 
sons” who, like Ranezay, lost their 
homes in World War II. Some fled 
before advancing armies. Others fell 
into the hands of Nazi Germans, who 
made them slaves or prisoners. 

After the war, the Allied nations 
helped most of these DPs return 
home. But, in 1947, about 1,600,000 
were still huddled in camps in Ger- 
many, Austria, and Italy. Most of 
them were from east and central 
Europe. They didn’t want to go back 
to their homelands which were run 
by Communists. 

To help them, 18 U. N. nations 
(including the U. S.) set up IRO in 
1947. (Communist nations refused to 
cooperate. ) 

IRO has been a guardian angel for 
these homeless refugees. It feeds, 
clothes, and shelters them. It treats 
their illnesses, trains them in new 
job skills, teaches them new lan- 
guages. It scouts the world to find 
them new homelands. 


Adapted 


from cartoon by Fiizpatrick in St. Louis Post-Dispateh 


WANTED: a new “Operation Miracle” for the world’s réfugees. 


To transport them to new homes, 
IRO operates a fleet of ships (at the 
peak, 36) and charters hundreds of 
special trains and planes. Last year 
IRO vehicles traveled a total distance 
of 5,000,000 miles! 

IRO has helped 75,000 refugees 
return home. It has aided more than 
a million to go to 80 different new 
homelands where they can some day 
become citizens. Four hundred thou- 
sand more have settled in certain 
countries which do not allow them 
to become citizens. IRO protects 
them from unfair treatment by the 
government of the country. 

Our nation has welcomed the most 
DPs—over 300,00. Australia has 
taken in 180,000; Israel, 123,000; 
Canada, 114,000; Latin America, 
98,000; Britain, 86,000. 


FAREWELL TO IRO 


It has cost about $300 to resettle 
the average DP. The IRO member- 
nations provide IRO’s funds. Sixty 
per cent comes from the United 
States. IRO spends more than all 
other U. N. agencies combined. Its 
budget is nearly $100,000,000 a year. 
That is—it used to be. For in a few 
weeks (on December 31), IRO will 
shut up shop. By early 1952 the last 
shipload of IRO refugees will reach 
its destination. IRO’s work is nearly 
done. This “Operation Miracle” has 
found homes for nearly all the dis- 
placed persons of World War II. 

But that’s not the whole story. As 
Alex Razenay told his welcomers: 


“Please don’t forget those who are 
still behind.” 

Those “still behind” number many 
millions. They are refugees who left 
their homelands since the end of 
World War II. IRO is not authorized 
to help them. 

There are 16,000,000 in India and 
Pakistan, 9,000,000 in West Germany, 
5,000,000 or more in Korea, a million 
(mostly Arabs from Palestine ) in the 
Middle East, 480,000 in Italy, 300,000 
in Austria, 140,000 in Greece, mil- 
lions in China. 

And, while you read these words, 
new refugees are stealing across the 
frontiers of Communist Europe. 
These people are risking their lives 
to sneak past armed guards, fierce 
watchdogs, and barbed wire to reach 
freedom outside the. Iron Curtain. 
Every day about 50 people escape to 
Western Europe. 

These*refugees from communism 
are “men without countries.” Many 
end up in wretched camps, penniless 
and jobless. 

Early this year the U. N. set up a 
new post, High Commissioner for 
Refugees. Dr. Van Heuven Goedhart 
of the Netherlands was named to the 
office. From headquarters in Switzer- 
land, he tries to find homes for ref- 
ugees. But the high commissiorer 
can’t do much. His yearly budget is 
only $300,000. That's less than one 
per cent of-IRO’s budget! 

The world’s refugees face a grim 
Christmas and a not-very-happy New 
Year. (Turn page.) 
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The DPs...Our 


THE KALMUCKS: 


They find a haven after 300 years 


“AMENDE! That's the Kalmuck 
word for hello,” said Dschab 
Burchinow, when I called on him the 
other day. “We Burchinows are prob- 
ably the first Kalmuck-Americans.” 
Dschab is a young man of 30, with 
dark eyes and hair and a broad smile. 
He and his wife and baby arrived in 
New York City in October—the first 
of several hundred Kalmuck DPs 
coming to make new homes in the 
United States. 

In the 13th century horsemen led 
by Genghis Khan dashed out of Mon- 
golia and swept over much. of Asia 
and Europe. The last-known descen- 
dants of this “Golden Horde” are the 
Kalmucks. 

I asked Dschab to tell me about 
his people. 

“We are related to the Finns, Hun- 
garians, and Bulgarians. In religion, 
we are Buddhists,” he said. 

“In the 1600s, a group of Kalmucks 
migrated from Asia to Russia. They 
settled west of the Caspian Sea. 

“The Kalmucks fought the Com- 
munists when they seized control of 


KALMUCKS LEARN 


NEW SKILLS: Kerson Tehurumow (left) is a draftsman; 


By Bob Stearns 


Russia in 1917. Then most of our 
people fled to Western Europe. In 
World War II the Nazi Germans 
forced us to work for them as slave 
labor. Later the Allies freed us—and 
we ended up in refugee camps run 
by the International Refugee Organ- 
ization.” 

“Are you happy to be in the U. S. 
now, Dschab?” I wanted to know. 

“Indeed, yes,” he answered. “For 
four years, [RO tried to find us a new 
homeland. Country after country 
turned us down. Then last July, when 
hope was nearly gone, word came 
that the U. S. would accept us. We 
could hardly believe it. I am the first 
to come. About 700 more will follow 
me in the next few months.” 


DP TESTS 


*“What tests must you pass to come 
here?” 

“There are three hard tests for 
every DP. First is a medical test. 
DPs with tuberculosis or heart dis- 
ease are turned down. Second is a 
political test. DPs suspected of being 


pro-Communist or pro-Fascist can’t 
come here. Third is a sponsor test. 
Every DP must have an American 
sponsor. The sponsor guarantees that 
the DP will earn his living and not 
end up on relief in the United States.” 

“What are your people’s plans, 
Dschab?” I asked. 

“Work, hard work, above ll. 
We're determined to prove ourselves 
worthy of being Americans. We have 
many useful skills. Some of us are 
doctors, veterinarians, nurses, law- 
yers, and teachers. Others are expert 
tailors, textile workers, electricians, 
bricklayers, farmers, cattle breeders. 

“We hope our whole group can 
come. We want to set up a Kalmuck 
Center somewhere for the sick, crip- 
pled, and aged. The rest of us will 
work in communities near enough so 
we can visit the Center regularly to 
see relatives.” 

“How do you like your new home- 
land?” 

“Such a place is the U. S. A.! So 
many here have befriended us—the 
Tolstoy Foundation, Church World 
Service, other church groups, and 
individual Americans, too. It’s amaz- 
ing—this willingness to help us, a 
group of strangers whom everybody 
else forgot. 

“We thank you all from the bot- 
toms of our hearts.” 


IRO photos 


Nacia Bageeva, 23, & hospital X-ray technician. 








Postwar Pilgrims 


HOW I BECAME AN AMERICAN 


Pre nea 


THIS IS Mara Maizitis. She is 19— 
and a former DP who has already 
proved herself a good American. She 
is pictured at her studies at Wellesley 
College in Massachusetts, where she is 
a freshman. She wrote the following 
article especially for World Week. Al- 
though she modestly forgot to mention 
it, she was graduated from high school 
at Wallkill, N. Y., last spring with the 
highest scholastic record in the school’s 
history. She won a national honorable 
mention last spring in an examination 
on the United Nations given by the 
American Association for the United 
Nations and taken by nearly 60,000 
high school boys and girls. 


Waeneves I look at a map of 

Europe that shows the Baltic 
countries as part of Russia’s vast do- 
main, I want to close my eyes in an 
attempt to dismiss a host of painful 
memories; for I can remember the 


time when Estonia, Latvia, and 
Lithuania were independent, and 
the song of the Baltic Sea was a song 
of bristling pines and of freedom. 

I was born in Riga, Latvia, in 1982. 
My father taught pharmacy at the 
University of Latvia; mother was a 
student. I cannot remember a time 
when my sisters and I were not ac- 
quainted with test-tubes and Latin 
names of flowers. We spent our win- 
ters in the city, but every summer we 
made friends with the animals on 
grandmother's farm in the northern 
part of the country. How vividly I 
recall watching a sunset on the farm! 
I was alone among the sleepy fields, 
and the sun sank lower and lower, 
until it had almost disappeared be- 
hind the trees. And suddenly I start- 
ed to cry—for in that moment I had 
become aware of light and of dark- 
ness—and of beauty. 


I was still only a child of eight 
when the first Russian occupation 
swept across the Baltic countries in 
1940. I could sense the shadow of 
doubt and fear that one could see re- 
flected in the faces of grownups. 
Three years of German occupation 
followed. In school we had to learn 
different songs and were taught to 
recognize a different flag. 


FLIGHT FROM COMMUNISM 


In the fall of 1944 another wave of 
Russian armies was nearing the bor- 
ders of Latvia. My father chose Ger- 
many—the lesser of the two evils. So 
one morning we stood on the deck of 
a crowded refugee ship, and watched 
the familiar spires of Riga vanish in 
the fog. 

We spent that winter in Freiberg, 
Saxony. It is between Dresden and 
Chemnitz. We could hear the planes 
overhead whenever one or the other 
was being bombed. 

Then came the spring of 1945. 
Once again the Russian armies were 
on the march. Trains to the West 
were no longer running. All the roads 
were flooded with soldiers and refu- 
gees. We became part of the endless 
stream of homeless people and 





OUR FRONT COVER 


MEET a “freshman American”! 
Our “cover girl” this week is 
15-year-old Adele Obara. She ar- 
rived here in July from Poland. 
The family lived in a little farm- 
ing village near Krakow, where 
Adele was born. During the war 
the Germans, who occupied Po- 
land, seized the Obaras’ crops. 
The family found shelter with 
relatives in another village. After 
the war Adele’s father, a U. 5S. 
citizen, returned to the U. S. This 

he ded in bringing 
his family here. They live in New 
York City, where Adele attends 
St. Stanislaus Parochial School. 
Photo was taken by Ernest Pas- 
eucci, photography editor for 
Scholastic Magazi in Gimbels 
department store, New York City. 

















By Mara Maizitis 


walked the roads of Germany in a 
desperate attempt to keep ahead of 
the advancing Communists. I shall 
never forget the weeks that followed. 
We slept in deserted barns, de- 
stroyed factories, and under the open 
sky. All day long we walked, walked, 
walked. Nobody complained when 
we were forced to abandon most of 
what we had been able to take with 
us. Nothing mattered—except the 
hope of breathing free airgagain. 

At last we reached Heidelberg, 
that beautiful and ancient university 
town. Our three weeks there were 
followed by three years in a Dis- 
placed Persons’ Camp at Mannheim: 
A school without supplies—a flag 
without a country—people from all 
over Europe. I learned that the 
things that really matter‘are the 
things war cannot destroy—educa- 
tion, understanding, friendship, faith, 
a willingness to work, and a desire 
to help those who need assistance. 

I remember the day we received 
the first letter from my uncle in the 
United States. It seemed strange that 
somewhere across the sea there was a 
place where life was still normal and 
secure. 


A HOME IN AMERICA 


We sailed for the United States in 
April of 1948. One night the sky- 
scrapers of New York appeared on 
the horizon. It was dark already. A 
thousand lights were beckoning from 
the shore. We were praying for a 
Light that we could follow with 
trust—a light to guide us in the new 
country. 

My uncle bought a farm in New 
York State, and we moved to Gardi- 
ner, New York. That summer we 
helped with house and farm work, 
took English lessons, made friends 
in ,the church choir. 
my sisters and I entered the Wall- 
kill Central School. We were forced 
to face all the handicaps of an 
unfamiliar language and a strange 
country. I knew some English. But I 
discovered very soon that conversa- 
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tion presents a problem entirely dif- 
ferent from reading a book. When- 
ever I think of that first year in an 
American high school, I envision a 
pile of dictionaries—English, Latvian. 
and German. But I also remember 
the assistance and understanding 
which my teachers extended to me so 
freely, and the friendly interest my 
schoolmates took in all my problems 

I came to know my classmates 
outside the classroom—in the school 
choir, making preparations for class 
affairs, and making plans for the 
Junior Prom. Sharing their work and 
fun, I became part of the group. And 
I discovered that high school stu- 
dents have the same ambitions, prob- 
lems, and heartaches all over the 
world. 

My senior year was a busy one. 
One pleasant break in the strenuous 
routine was that unforgettable senior 
trip to Washington, D. C. For a 
whole week I forgot’all the years that 
separated me from my childhood. 

As the spring of 1951 approached, 
and graduation day seemed close at 
hand, thoughts of an unsettled fu- 
ture began to trouble my mind. Once 
I had taken for granted that I would 
go to college. Now college seemed a 
long way off. War had taken every- 
thing but our lives and hopes. 


KEY TO A NEW DOOR 


Just before I got my high school 
diploma, I received notices of four 
scholarship offers. One of these was 
from Wellesley College—and that 
meant that another door was about 
to open before me. Then I knew that 
the years of hardship and insecurity 
had not been in vain. They had 
taught me that very love for educa- 
tion which had now placed a key to 
the future in my hand. 

Today I am a freshman at Welles- 
ley, learning to use my magic key 
wisely and profitably. The atmos- 
phere of college life acts as a chal- 
lenge. The opportunities ahead seem 
limitless. I love every one of my 
courses; even elementary French, 
which has given me quite some 
trouble. What is even more impor- 
tant than any knowledge I may gain 
in the classroom or in the library— 
I am learning to find myself, to grow 
emotionally, to make decisions and 
accept responsibilities, and to dis- 
tinguish the momentous from the 
trivial. 


PEOPLE ON THE MOVE 





Wide World photo 


DACE EPERMANIS (like Mara Maizitis) was a DP from Latvia. Dace, the girl in 
the photo, is 14 and a freshman at Tonawanda, N. Y., High School. with a scholastic 
average of 97. Her father, an accountant, owns his own home. When Dace 
arrived in the U. S. last year, she got a special welcome in Washington, D. C., 
as the 150,000 U. S. DP—and went to the movies with Eagle Scouts Norman 
Busada, Bill Grow, Edward Updegraff, Wayne and Duane Holm (left to right). 


I have lived in this country for 
more than three years now, and I 
can truly say that I love America in 
spite of her faults and weaknesses. 
One quality I dislike in the American 
people is their seeming indifference 
to problems that to me seem impor- 
tant. This disturbs me because I, too, 
was once very sure of myself and of 
my place in the world, and a war 
that was being fought far from my 
home did not have much meaning. 
But the events of the past years have 
clearly proved how dependent we 
are upon one another. I think Amer- 
ica has not failed to take this into 
consideration. 

Any criticisms I may have of my 
American friends are far outweighed 
by the qualities | admire—the stub- 
born courage the early pioneers 
brought to these shores, the will to 
work, the honesty that permits self- 
examination, the warmth that lies 
hidden behind a matter-of-fact tone. 


My experiences have taught me 
that ours is really a very small world. 
The people of this World of ‘Today 
have many things in common. When- 
ever we meet somebody not of our 
own nationality, race, or creed, we 
should look for these common ideals 
and common problems. Thus we 
build a bridge across whatever dlif- 
ferences may exist. The refugee who 
comes to this country may feel inse- 
cure and lost at first. Memories of 
happenings which the average Amer- 
ican student cannot understand may 
be still vivid in his mind. But he also 
brings hope with him, and a longing 
for a better life. He brings a rich 
heritage from the Old World. He 
brings his enthusiasm and his 
strength. America needs strength to- 
day, and America needs hope. So, 
when you meet a newcomer, remem- 
ber that together you can accomplish 
more than you could ever hope to 
achieve with an ocean between you. 
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The U/, S.—nation OF IMMIGRANTS 


7E Americans are all immigrants, 
or the descendants of immi- 
grants. Even the Indians, who were 
here first, probably were immigrants 
from Asia*a few thousand years ago. 
More than 40,000,000 people have 
immigrated to our shores since Co- 
lumbus discovered America. 

In the early days of our nation, we 
wanted as many immigrants as pos- 
sible. We needed many hands to 
clear our wilderness, plant our farms, 
build railroads, work in factories. 

On the Statue of Liberty are these 
words: 

Give me your tired, your poor, 
Your huddled masses, yearning to be free. 
I lift my lamp beside the golden door! 

Immigrants poured through the 
“golden door.” In the 10 years before 
World War I, they came at the rate 
of a million a year. “They are com- 
ing too fast,” many Americans de- 
cided. 

These Americans pointed out that 
our nation was no longer empty and 
undeveloped. They said our popula- 
tion had grown so large that we no 
longer needed huge numbers of im- 
migrants. Many labor unions feared 
that newcomers from abroad—often 
willing to work for low wages— 
would take away the jobs of other 
Americans. 


CLOSING THE DOOR 


Those who wanted to cut down 
immigration pointed to another fact. 
In the early days of our nation, most 
of the immigrants came from north- 
ern Europe—English, Irish, Scots, 
Germans, Scandinavians. In the years 
shortly before World War I, most of 
the immigrants were coming from 
southern and eastern Europe—Ital- 
ians, Poles, Russians, Czechs, Ruma- 
nians, Hungarians. Most of these 
people were used to a lower stand- 
ard of living than Americans. These 
“new immigrants” could not easily 
learn American ways, it was argued. 

In the 1920s Congress set up a 
new policy on immigration. With 
minor changes, it is still our national 


policy. 

(1) Congress decided that people 
from Western Hemisphere countries 
could come to the U. S. as freely as 


(Like all immigrants, 
must be in good 


they wished. 
however, they 


health, of good character, and able 
to read and write and to earn their 
living. ) 

(2) Congress decided that no 
more than 154,000 immigrants per 
year could come here from countries 
outside the Western Hemisphere. 

(3) A quota system was set up. 
The total of 154,000 immigrants was 
divided up so that each nation out- 
side the Western Hemisphere got a 
share. This share, or “quota,” is a 
number—the maximum number of 
immigrants which can come in any 
one year from that nation. 

To set the quota for each nation, 
Congress figured*out as closely as 
possible the country from which 
every American (or his ancestors) 
came. They decided that, in 1920, a 
little over 40 per cent of Americans 
were from Britain or of British de- 
scent; a little under 20 per cent were 
of German descent; a little over 10 
per cent were of Irish descent; and 
so on, for peoples of other lands. 

Then the quotas were set in about 
the same proportion. For example, a 
maximum of about 65,000 people 
from Britain, 27,000 from Germany, 
18,000 from the Republic of Ireland, 
are allowed to come to the U. S. 
each year. All other countries have 
quotas of less than 7,000. So what? 
Only a few people from southern and 
eastern Europe can come to live in 
the United States. 


At first, Oriental countries received 
no quotas at all. Later some of them 
were given small quotas. 

Since World War II Congress has 
taken two steps which have increased 
immigration. 


NEW IMMIGRATION LAWS 


(1) Many U. S. soldiers were mar- 
ried overseas during the war. They 
were allowed to bring their wives 
home without regard to quota limits. 

(2) Congress authorized 340,000 
displaced persons to come here. This 
law expires December 31. There 
probably will not be time for the full 
nymber of DPs to go through all the © 
necessary tests and fill out all the 
necessary papers before the deadline. 
Moreover, the DPs are counted as 


coming under future annual quotas | : 


from their homelands. This will cut 


down immigration by their fellow- ~ 


countrymen for a long time to come. 

In September J. K. Javits, a Con- 
gressman from New York, proposed 
a new immigration bill. It will be be- 
fore Congress when it meets again 
next month. This bill would allow 
500,000 immigrants to come in -dur- 
ing the next five years (in addition 
to those coming under the quota 
system). The 500,000 would be per- 
sons who have skills which our pation 
needs. 

Should the 
opened wider? 


be 


“golden door” 


Kathari v Toll 


IRENE WEKSCHIN is a DP from Estonia. Her family worked as slave laborers 
in Germany. She is shown with a U. S. friend at the Baliwinville, Mass., 
center of the New England Resettlement Comnuittee. Irene is writing in German. 
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New York Times map 


A recent report by the International Refugee Organization says that 5,000,000 
“surplus” people of countries shOwn in black could be resettled in 10 years in 
the Western Hemisphere, Australia, and New Zealand. U. S. figure is based on total 
annual immigration quotas from the six European areas with “surplus” population. 


HE black-shaded European coun- 

tries on the map have too many 
people. So say population experts of 
the United Nations. 

Italy, Western Germany, the Neth- 
erlands, Austria, Greece, and the 
island of Malta (a British posses- 
sion) have about 120,000,000 people. 
That's at least 5,000,000_more than 
these countries can support, say 
U. N. experts. Theré aren't enough 
jobs to go around. 

Since World War II their com- 
bined population has risen by 7,000,- 
000. Part of this increase resulted 
from pouring in of refugees from 
Communist-dominated lands. 


The six “over-populated” lands are 
alike in many ways. Living standards 
and production are low. Unemploy- 
ment -and taxes are high. 

U. S, taxpayers are contributing 
billions of dollars every year for aid 
to these areas. Some of this aid goes 
to support jobless families. They are 
poor and discontented—easy marks 
for Communist propaganda. Most of 
these people want to work. But their 
brains and skills are going to waste. 

What can be done about it? 

One solution would be to, expand 
farming and industry and create new 
businesses. But this is not easy in 
overcrowded lands that are already 


9,000,000 
Too Many 


Where will Europe's 


“surplus people’ go? 


using their resources as much as they 
can. 

Another solution would be to shift 
some of the “surplus” people*to lands 
that could use more manpower. (See 
map-chart.) Since World War II 
about 2,000,000 West Europeans 
have migrated- overseas. Population 
experts believe that many more 
should go. 

Last month delegates from 33 na- 
tions, including the U. S., met in 
Brussels, Belgium. Their goal is to 
resettle 115,000 “surplus” Europeans 
in the coming year. To do this, the 
nations would set up a new interna- 
tional migration agency. 

IRO still operates 12 ships. They 
are specially fitted for carrying peo- 
ple seeking new homelands in other 
countries. Soon IRO will go out of 
business (see page 9). Can the new 
migration agency get organized in 
time to use [RO’s fleet? 

Europe isn’t the only part of the 
world where people are crowded. 
Japan, a mountainous land about the 
size of Montana, has 85,000,000 peo- 
ple. Can Japan support them all, 
after U. S. aid ends? 

About 400,000 Japanese live in 
Brazil. Last month it was announced 
that 5,000 more Japanese families 
will settle in the Amazon valley of 
northern Brazil during the next few 
years. This is the first large-scale emi- 
gration from Japan since World 
War II ended. 
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A Workbook Page for the Unit on Refugees and Migration 


If it is desired to use the workbook page as 
@ scored quiz, the following scoring is suggested: 
Question |, 5 points for each item; Question Ii, 
5 points for each item; Question Ill, 5 points for 
each item; Question IV, 8 points for each item. 
Total, 100. 


Moving 115,009 From Europe 

BRUSSELS, Nov. 26 ().—Dele- 
gates from twenty-three countries 
met here today to set up a one-year 
program for moving thousands of 
persons frcm overcrowded Europe 


to new homes in the Americas, 
Australia and New Zealand. 

The program, introduced by the 
United States, calls for resettling 





guese. Delegates are from coun- 
tries interested in receiving immi- 


the pressure of overpopulation and 


1. READ AND TELL 


The article above appeared last 
month in the New York Herald 
Tribune. In the blank space, write 
T or F if the statement is true or false, 
or write NS if there is not enough 
information in the newspaper article 
to show whether the statement is 
true or false. 


—.1. The United States will admit 
most of the people that want 
to migrate from overcrowded 
Europe. 


— 2. Delegates to the migration 


meeting want to resettle people 
from overcrowded European 
countries in other parts of Eu- 
rope. 

3. The delegates met in Brussels, 
Belgium. 

. The U. S. proposed moving 
more than 100,000 persons to 
new homes. 

. Countries of the Western Hem- 
isphere are not included as 
possible new homes for the per- 
sons who migrate. 

. Only the overpopulated Euro- 
pean countries took part in the 
conference. 


ll. SURPLUS MILLIONS 


Write the letter of the correct 
choice in the blank space. 


—.1. The number of people resettled 
by the IRO is about: (a) 


1,000,000; (b) 1,000; (c) 50,- 
000. 


2. Of these three regions, the one 
suffering most from crowded 
population is: (a) Australia; 
(b) Western Europe; (c) South 
America. 

3. America’s attitude toward the 
problem of D.P.’s has been: (a) 
to take all of them; (b) to of- 
fer financial help but not ac- 
cept refugees; (c) to relax 
immigration laws to accept 
many DPs. 

. At the end of 1951: (a) most 
refugees will be resettled; (b) 
the refugee problem will con- 


tinue; (c) the U. N. will keep 
the IRO at work on the refugee 
problem. 


ill. READ THE INITIALS 

What do. these initials stand for? 
l. DP 
2. IRO 











IV. NATION OF IMMIGRANTS 


In the blank spaces, write T if the ~ 
statement is true; F if it is false; and 
O if it is an opinion. 


__1. Immigrants played an impor- 
tant part in building our na- © 
tion. 

U. S. immigration laws today 

place few restrictions on immi- 

grants who want to enter our 

country. 

. The U. S. should open its doors 
wider to immigrants. 

. Our present immigration laws 
tend to favor the countries and 
people of northern Europe. 

. If we don’t restrict immigra- 
tion, our living standards will 
be lowered. 


V. PUT ON YOUR THINKING 
CAP 
Why does “surplus” population in 
Western Europe make that region 
good fishing grounds for the Com- 
munists? (Answer on separate sheet 


me: 





‘ of paper. ) 





Words at Work 


Words defined and pronounced 
here appear in articles in this issue. 


purge (p. 4)—The act of cleansing 
or purifying; as used in the article, the 
way Communist leaders get rid of 
traitors, rivals, or weak or inefficient 
workers in the Communist party. Noun, 

refugee (p. 9)—One who flees to a 
place of safety, especially in a foreign 
country. Noun. 

immigration (p. 13)—Going into a 
country for the purpose of making a 
home there. (Emigration, leaving the 


home or homeland to make a home 
somewhere else; migration, moving 
from one place to another, especially in 
a group, such as the movement of a 
tribe of people or flock of birds.) Noun. 

wildcat (p. 20)—A well drilled for oil 
or gas in territory where it is not known 
that oil exists. Wildcat drillers take a 
chance on putting down a well to test 
a region, in the hope of opening a new 
oil or gas field. Noun. 

slum clearance (p. 18)—The remov- 
ing of rundown property in a crowded 
city area, usually for the purpose of 
creating park areas or putting up more 
modern buildings. Noun. 


authority (p. 18)—In some cities, a 
special government body is created with 
power to operate certain types of proj- 
ects, just as operating transportation, 
building bridges or tunnels, or erecting 
publicly - financed housing. Such an 
agency is often called an “authority.” 
Noun. 

personnel (p. 22)—The group of per- 
sons employed in a factory, business, 
public service, etc. Noun. 


Say it Right! 
Andrei Vishinsky (p. 4)—in dra 1 vish 
in ski. 
Genghis Khan (p. 10)—jén giz kan. 








Roy Halvorson 


EET the “Christmas tree king” 

—Roy Halvorson of Duluth, 

Minnesota. Since 1925 he has 
harvested and sold more than 12,- 
000,000 swamp spruce trees. His 
trees bring a gay Christmas touch to 
homes in every state and in Canada, 
South America, and many other 
lands. 

“Making” Christmas trees is a year- 
round business for Roy. His woods- 
men crews are cutting down about 
6,000 trees a day for this year’s 
Christmas season. 

“Most of my trees come from a 


} wilderness which covers about 150 


# 


= square miles of northern Minnesota,” 


Roy recently told.a World Week re- 
porter. “A swamp spruce is a scrawny 
tree which cannot be used for tim- 
ber. But its crown makes a wonderful 
small-sized Christmas tree.” 


Swamp Spruce 

Swamp spruce, he explained, grow 
to a height of 12 to 25 feet. They 
seldom have a diameter of more than 
two or three inches and look like 
bean poles. The top three or four 
feet of these trees tuft out into 
densely-branched “small trees.” 

“After my woodsmen chop down 
the spruce trees, they saw off their 
crowns,” Roy went on. “The crowns 
are then hauled by tractors and 
trucks to my factory in Duluth. 
There 40 workers prepare and pack 
the crowns and ship them to market.” 

Some of Roy’s Christmas trees 
come from his own 10,000 acres of 
forest land. The rest come from pri- 
vate and Minnesota-owned lands, 
which he leases. Every summer Roy 
flies over northern Minnesota in: his 
Navion plane searching for new cut- 


tin? grounds. He looks for those 


His Crop Is 


Christmas Trees 


which have at least 300 
spruce to the acre. 

“Many areas are too crowded with 
spruce—about 4,000 to 5,000 to the 
acre,” Roy said. “In these areas, the 
trees are fighting for their life. Only 
their crowns receive enough sun- 
light. By cutting down some of the 
spruce—and thinning out an area— 
we give the remaining spruce a bet- 
ter chance to live.” 

Every year Roy’s woodsmen cut 
down spruce in more than 10,000 
acres of the northern swamp wilder- 
ness. But his men never cut down 
more than five per cent of the spruce 
in any one area. 


swamp 


Conserving Forests 

“We practice conservation meth- 
ods,” Roy explained, “and work 
hand-in-hand with forest rangers to 
preserve Minnesota's timberlands.” 

Many forestry experts have praised 
Roy for his way of “making” Christ- 
mas trees without damaging valuable 
timberlands. 

“By making use of the once- 
worthless swamp spruce, he helps 
conserve good timber trees,” a sci- 


entist explains. “And his thinning 
out of the swamp spruce areas has 
improved many Minnesota forests.” 

Roy's woodsmen start cutting 
down trees in September. Before the 
cutting begins, one crew of woods- 
men builds a long main road through 
the wilderness. They do this by 
chopping down a wide line of spruce, 
then rolling them one next to the 
other to form a “tree road” for trac- 
tors. 

After this road is built, the woods- 
men branch out into the wilderness. 
In winter the men work in tempera- 
tures well below zero. Since the 
snow is deep and there are no roads 
but the main one in the wilderness, 
they travel on snowshoes. All the 
woodsmen use compasses to find 
their way in and out of the dense 
spruce forests. 

Each woodsman fells about 200 
to 250 spruce a day. After sawing 
off their crowns, a woodsman ties 
them up in bundles of 10 and car- 
ries them to the tree road. 

Twice a day, eight-ton tractors, 
pulling large sleds, travel along the 
road. The tractor crews load the 


Woodsmen live in portable huts like this during the time they spend in the 
northern forests. Huts are light and can be easily moved, but provide warmth. 








bundles on the sleds and haul them 
to the end of the road. There large 
trucks bring the spruce tips to Roy’s 
factory in Duluth. 

The factory, a new three-story 
building, gleams with tools and ma- 
chines. A worker using a large me- 
chanical saw trims the tips to 
standard sizes—between 32 and 40 
inches tall. A machine with mechan- 
ical hands dips each trimmed crown 
into a tank of special paint. The 
Christmas trees are colored green, 
silver, or white. This paint makes 
them fire resistant. 

After the trees are dried, they 
travel on the “merry-go-round.” This 
is a machine which attaches a metal 
Base to the bottom of each tree. 
Inside this base is a thick liquid. 
The small trees absorb this liquid, 
which keeps their needles from dry- 
ing up and falling off. 

The 40 workers at the factory 
“make” about 20 trees a minute. The 
finished trees are then packed in 
large cartons on a conveyor belt. 
Roy starts shipping out his trees in 
mid-October. 


Roy’s business has benefited Min- 
nesota’s schools. The state school 
fund receives two cents for every 
tree he cuts down. Since 1925 Roy 
has paid more than $200,000 to the 
fund. 


Fire Prevention 


“A Christmas tree is a fire hazard,” 
Roy points out. “It is filled with pitch 
and resin and can become a roaring 
mass of flames in a matter of seconds. 
Once it is blazing away, it is very 
hard to put out and can quickly set 
your house afire.” 

That’s why Roy makes his trees 
fire resistant. Here are some of Roy’s 
suggestions for preventing fires. on 
trees which are not fire-resistant: 

1. Leave your tree outside until a 
few days before Christmas to keep 
it as fresh as possible. Set it up in 
a cool part of the house and shut 
off nearby radiators to keep the 
needles from drying out. 

2. Set the base of the tree in a 
pail of water to keep the tree moist. 
Wedge rocks or bricks against the 
base to keep it centered in place at 
the bottom of the pail. Check the 
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pail from time to time to see that 
there is enough water in it. 

3. Make sure that the tree won't 
topple over and block a doorway. 
Keep the tree in place with thin 
wires attached to the nearest wall. 

4. Never use lighted candles to 
dress up the tree. Don’t plug in 
lights under or near the tree. If you 
use a string of electric lights, check 
all of the wiring for worn spots and 
loose connections. Be sure that none 
of the electric bulbs touches. a 
branch. 

5. Unplug the tree’s electric lights 
when no one is at home or when 
the family goes to sleep. After Christ- 
mas, as the tree begins to dry out, 
never leave the lights on longer than 
a half hour at a time. 

6. Remove all inflammable ma- 
terials such as cotton and paper! 
wrappings from under the tree. : 

7. When the needles begin to fall 
off, take the tree outdoors. Usually” 
it is safest to get rid of the tree bys 
New Year’s Day. 








Merry Christmas 


By Charlene Schneider, Kimberly H. S., Kimberly, Wis. 


. Treasurer (abbr.). 

. French word for Christ- 
mas. 

. American Automobile 
Association (abbr.) 

. Flush; blush. 


. Diameter (abbr.). 
“Hark, the Herald Angels 


2. Book of Common Prayer 


(abbr.). 
“The first Nowell the 
Se og 
; Knockout. 

Rest You Merry, 
Gentlemen.” 
. Iesus Christus—Latin 
(abbr.). 
. Cheer. 
2. North America (abbr.). 
3. - hat this puzzle design 


, Southeast (abbr.). 


3. Sanitary (abbr.). 
27. Soiled. 
29. Nickname for Edward. 


. Suffix: follower of. 

. Wrote “Mein Kampf.” 
. Kris Kringle. 

. Come in. 

. Hawaiian wreath. 
Hibernating animal. 

. Girl's name. 

. Team race. 

. Buttonlike clasp tor éuffs. 
. Vigilant, ready. 


46. 
47. 
. Symbol for erbium. 


Inspector General (abbr.). 
word for “ you 


DOWN 


; Folie amphibian. 


3. Scottish for “no.” 


5. Santa's hel 
. Bachelor 


Rudol; 
Pacer ag 
(ab 


. Another name for Santa 


Claus. 
Paulo, Brazilian 


city. 
. National Guard (abbr.). 


. Equipment. 
\ oo flower. 


White flower, used in 
corsages. 


. A man to whom angels 


vy on Christmas 
t. 

is is placed in win- 
dows during Christmas 
season. 


21. Because, since. 
. Either (abbr.). 


28. Christmas season. 


. Small island. 
. Unit of weight in East- 
Asia. 


ern 
for “inn.” 


. Homonym 
; we York State canal. 


College degree. 


39. — prpphery. 


ge 


% Starred words reter te Christmas 
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GOOD CITIZENS AT WORK 


* 
* 
ky * 


Community “Christmas Present’ 


a “Christmas present”—one that 

lasts all year round? Let’s meet 
some teen-agers who can tell you 
how to do it. 

Suppose we call on the Modern 
Problems classes at Barton Voca- 
tional and Patterson Park High 
Schools in Baltimore, Maryland. 
They start off the school year by 
studying how local civic agencies 
deal with the problems of their com- 
munity. Then they go into action. 
For 12 weeks, every Wednesday aft- 
ernoon, they pitch in and help those 
agencies. 

Health — Students have helped 
drive ambulances, give blood trans- 
fusions, handle hospital duties such 
as feeding children and paralyzed 
patients, making beds. They worked 
with the Baltimore Red Cross (see 
photo). 

Housing — Students appeared on 
radio broadcasts about the need for 
better housing in Baltimore. They 
prepared, wrote, and illustrated a 
special booklet on slum clearance. 


H: about giving your home town 


They worked with the city housing 
authority. 

Recreation—In one part of Balti- 
more, students conducted a house-to- 
house survey of what people over 60 
years of age wanted in the line ot 
recreation. The project helped city 
recreation officials launch a “Golden 
Age Club” for old folks. 

These civics students do their 
“good-citizen” work on school time— 
and earn school credit for it. ‘It’s all 
part of Baltimore’s “Civic Participa- 
tion Project” for high schoolers, 
which began in 1948. Each class 
member works with five or more dif- 
ferent agencies. Many students give 
up summer vacation time to continue 
helping agencies they worked with 
during the school year. 

“All citizens must pitch in to make 
democracy work—especially in their 
own home towns,” says William 
Lemmel, Baltimore’s superintendent 
of schools. “Teen-agers are glad to 
do their part.” 

Let’s visit Walton High in New 
York City, an all-girl school. Two 


Blood donated for our armed forces will soon fill these bottles being prepared 
by Helen A:mstrong (left) and Nancy Braver, of Patterson Park High, Baltimore. 
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years ago Walton students formed a 
new kind of school club, Community 
Service Corps. Members decided to 
give two hours weekly after school to 
help civic agencies in their neighbor- 
hood 

For the Blind — CSC members 
read textbooks to blind high school- 
ers and helped them with homework. 
They visited blind people in the 
neighborhood for chats, book-read- 
ing sessions, walks, and shopping 
tours. At Christmas-time, CSC ar- 
ranged for 50 members of Walton 
High’s Choral Club to sing carols for 
the blind. 

For the Sick—Members wrote let- 
ters for the bed-ridden and read to 
them. CSC groups visited hospitals 
and staged variety shows for invalids 
and shut-ins. 

For the Children—At orphanages 
the teen-agers helped organize games 
and tournaments, conducted dancing 
classes, taught arts and crafts. 

CSC began with 47 members. By 
the end of the first term the mem- 
bership jumped to 85. A year later 
it reached 175. 

At South Philadelphia (Pa.) High 
School for Girls, students volunteer 
for jobs in community hospitals, li- 
braries, and settlement houses. The 
girls give 30 to 45 hours of voluntary 
service each term—and earn extra 
points on their social-studies grades. 
About 250 students are working in 
30 different agencies in South Phila- 
delphia. 

Seniors in the Problems of Ameri- 
can Democracy class at Scott High 
in East Orange, N. J., volunteer to 
work for two hours every week with 
town civic agencies. These include 
the YMCA, YWCA, Girl Scouts, Red 
Cross, Anti- Tuberculosis League, 
hospitals, settlement houses, commu- 
nity centers, and departments of the 
city government. “Helping people is 
an unusual way of doing school- 
work,” say the high schoolers, “but 
we sure learn a lot about problems 
in our town.” 








QUESTION: In what country do birds have a 
Christmas feast, too? 


ANSWER: In NorWay, where boys and girls hang 
Christmas wreaths for the birds. On Christmas 
Eve they put up garlands of wheat sheaves on the 
eaves of barns and sheds so that the birds may 
have a Christmas treat, too! In the bleak, snow- 
covered land this is a real feast for the birds. 





Post Toasties 


QUESTION: How does a bobsled get up real 
speed? 


ANSWER: The driver calls to the crewmen to 
“bob.” To do this they lie back as far as they can, 
and holding on hard, they raise and lower their 
bodies together, thus making the sled go even 
faster. You can see why bobsledders must be in 
tip-top shape to pull together at the yell “bob.” 


Products of General Foods 











QUESTION: How can you get up “real speed” 
for the day’s work? 


ANSWER: A “balanced breakfast” does it! 
Bread with butter (or fortified margarine), 
cereal,* milk, and fruit or fruit juice — together 
they give you speed for school and sports. Skip- 
ping breakfast is like “bobbing” with a weak crew- 
man—your activities may take a “spill”! So keep 


Ary All The Famous Posr Gerer® 


Post's Ralsin Bran Post's 40% Bron Flckes Post-Tens 


Grape-Nuts Grape-Nuts Flakes Post's Wheet Meal . Suger Crisp 
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(1951 total: 12,077,000 benels per dey) 


OIL 


Kid Energy” is growing fast 
— but is he growing fast 
enough for Uncle Sam‘s de- 





fense needs? 


world is oil. 

Before World War lI, oil 
provided only six per cent of the 
world’s energy. Now it supplies more 
than 25 per cent. In the U. S., oil 
supplies about 35 per cent of our en- 
ergy. (This means energy from min- 
eral fuels and water power, but not 
counting animal power and muscle 
power. ) . 

The nations that use the most oil 

live best—and can best defend them- 
selves. We need oil for generating 
power, for lubricants and motor fuel, 
» and as a source of chemicals to make 
explosives, plastics, synthetic rubber, 
* and many other products. 
Uncle Sam is oil-rich. The U. S. 
| has 28 per cent of the known oil re- 
serves of the world. We produce and 
use more than half the world’s oil. 

Do we have enough? 

Some people are doubtful. They 
point to these facts: 

(1) Our known oil reserves are 
about 30 billion barrels. (Known re- 
serves are experts’ estimates of the 
amount of oil still in the ground at 
places where oil fields are known to 
exist.) We used 2,400,000,000 bar- 
rels of oil last year. At that rate, our 
oil would be used up in about a 
dozen years. 

(2) We keep on using more oil 
all the time. This year we're using 10 
per cent more than last year. 

(3) What if we should get into an 
all-out war? Our armed forces say 
they would need two thirds of pres- 
ent output. That wouldn’t leave 
much for civilians. 


"Ke ENERGY” of the modern 











(4) Our production can barely 
keep up with our use of oil. This year 
we have been importing more oil 
than we are exporting. 

Yet the nation’s giant oil industry 
is confident that it can meet the chal- 
lenge. Oil men point out that, in all 
but one of the past 18 years, they 
have discovered more new oil in the 
U. S. than they rémoved from the 
earth. Known reserves, far from de- 
creasing, are growing larger all the 
time and are at an all-time high. 

Nearly 45,000 new oil wells are 
being drilled this year—more than 
ever before. 

What are some of the new oil 
sources? 


Umiat field, Alaska: In 1944 the 
U. S. Navy started looking for oil in 
Alaska, north of the Arctic Circle. 
Fifty-seven wells have been drilled, 
in a 37,000-square-mile area between 
the Arctic Ocean and the Brooks 
mountains. Last month the Navy an- 
nounced that an oil field has been 
discovered near Umiat on the north 
slope of the Brooks mountains. 


Spraberry Trend: Three years 
ago a “wildcat” oil driller struck oil 
in West Texas. The oil comes from 
an underground layer of sand 100 
miles long and 12 miles wide. It’s the 
biggest new oil field in the nation, 
with 700 wells already drilled. 


Williston Basin: Last spring an 
oil company tapped a new field in 
the Williston basin. This is a huge 
saucer of land, nearly 500 miles 


New York Times 


across, which covers most of North 
Dakota and the adjoining region of 
South Dakota, Montana, and south- 
ern Canada. 


The Tidelands: Oil companies 
have drilled a number of successful 
wells in the shallow waters (called 
tidelands) along the edge of the 
Gulf of Mexico and the Pacific 
Ocean. Development of tidelands 
oil has been delayed by a dispute 
between, the Federal Government 
and the states, over which owns the 
tidelands. A bill now before Con- 
gress proposes turning over all Fed- 
eral oil rights in the tidelands to the 
states. 


Shale-oil and coal-oil: Scientists 
have invented ways of making oil 
from coal and also for getting out 
the oil found in tiny particles in a 
rock called oil-shale. The U. S. Gov- 
ernment has built factories to pro- 
duce coal-oil and shale-oil in’ order 
to test and demonstrate the methods. 

Last month Secretary of the In- 
terior Oscar Chapman said the Gov- 
ernment plans, to launch a big 
program to develop a shale-oil and 
coal-oil industry. He wants private 
oil companies to operate the plants, 
with the help of U. S. Government 
funds. 

Oil companies protested. They 
argue that oil wells can supply the 
nation’s needs as they have in the 
past. They claim that the factories 
to make oil from coal and oil shale 
will take a lot of steel (which is 
scarce) and will cost a great deal. 





TRIP TO WASHINGTON, D.C. 
over $1,000.00 CASH AWARDS 


DOZENS OF OTHER VALUABLE PRIZES 








The shrines of our nation’s his- 
tory...Washington Monument... Lin- 
coln Memorial...the original Constitu- 
tion and the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. You'll see Congress in session, the 
Pentagon Building, the world’s greatest 
military nerve-center. You'll watch the 
FBI in action, money made in the U. S. 
Mint. You'll have the most exciting, im- 

, be PO pressive trip any American could wish 
RULES) entries 1932, gaits io ules Fond. for. Travel by air or rail and stay at the 

‘ finest hotels. All for writing the best 
letter on a subject of vital interest. Start 
writing your essay-letter today! Any 
student can win! 
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for these really important names on your list give 
Sheaffer's pens or matched sets. Priced from $3.75* 








*Pederal Excise 





buyers 


beauty 


Hor: can I become a buyer?” 


; 
: 
many of you have asked us. 
To answer that question, we 
E went to Pat Johnson, who is assistant 
¢ 
Hy 
4 


to the buyer of drugs and cosmetics 
at Gimbel Brothers, one of New York 
C ity ’s biggest departme nt stores. 
Pat Johnson was born in Buffalo 
in the early 1920s. 
“When I was in high school, I 
} never dreamed I'd became a buyer,” 
= pretty Mrs. Johnson said. “I wanted 
to be a commercial artist.” 
In 1947 Pat went to Gimbels to 
| get a job during the Christmas holi- 
days. Because of her college educa- 
tion, her exceptional personality, and 
her fine appearance, Pat became a 
section manager with sales people 
working under her. When the Christ- 
mas sales were over, Pat stayed on 
at Gimbels. On Monday nights she 
took the Executive Training Course, 
which lasted from January until June, 
1948. Then there was an opening for 
an assistant to the buyer in the drugs 
and cosmetics department. Pat took 
the job, which started at $50 a week. 
“When I come to work in the 
morning I often don’t know where 
some cosmetics salesman will ask me 
to go for lunch—perhaps the Stork 
Club, Pierre’s, or some other place 
where you're expected to be well 
dressed,” Pat said. “I choose my 
clothes carefully—and my cosmetics. 
Like most buyers, I spend some 
time every week on the selling floor 
where my cosmetics are sold,” Pat 
continued. “This is very important 


Photo by William Atieridge 


Pat Johnson (right) gives salesgirl Muriel Valimar a tip on selling perfume. 


work because I learn what the pub- 
lic wants and is buying.” 

Forty salesgirls work under Pat 
Johnson at Gimbels cosmetics coun- 
ters. Although Pat is younger than 
many of them, she helps them with 
their personal and sales problems. 
She shows them how to display cos- 
metics effectively. She handles “dif- 
ficult” customers—the ones who de- 
mand to see Mr. Gimbell! 

Pat works with the advertising de- 
partment on the ads for cosmetics. 
(Her college training in art comes 
in handy. ) 

She also plans special attention- 
getting stunts to draw customers to 
the cosmetics department. Recently 
she hired a Conover model to push a 
stork in a baby buggy through the 
store. The model occasionally sprayed 
the air with a special Stork Club 
perfume that Gimbels was selling. 

“Our biggest cosmetics business— 
probably 60 per cent of our annual 
sale of cosmetics—is at Christmas 
time. Then boxing and wrapping is 
most important,” Pat says. 

Pat watches the Gimbels style 
shows carefully to see how she can 
“tie in” cosmetics with clothing and 
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accessories. Recently she gave out a 
clove Lifesaver to every woman who 
went to the style show at Gimbels. 
With the Lifesaver was an invitation 
to visit the cosmetics department and 
see the new clove carnation lipstick. 
Pat also visits other stores to see what 
they are displaying and selling in 
their cosmetics department. 
“Buy Roads” 

“There are at least two ways to 
become a buyer,” Pat told us. “One 
way is to get a job as salesgirl. Tell 
the personnel department that you 
would like to become a buyer even- 
tually and that you want to start at 
the bottom and work your way up. 

“Another way is to go to college. 
During your vacation, work in a 
store. Try to get a job in the depart- 
ment where you'd like to be a buyer. 
This second road to buymanship is 
sometimes faster.” 

Pat told us that a buyer must have 
the ability to select salable mer- 
chandise. She must have a good 
memory for details of the merchan- 
dise she deals with; she must know 
how to get along well with people; 
and she must be able to work where 
there is constant noise and activity. 
Buyers in big department stores can 
earn as much as $5,000 to $10,000 a 
year or more. 

—WituiaM Fave, Vocational Editor 





SENIOR DIVISION 
(Students in the 10th, 11th, 12th grades) 


FIRST PRIZE—$25.00 
Caroline Peryer 
Jackson, Mich. 
SECOND PRIZE—$20.00 
Marion Gussow 
Loke Hill, N. Y. 
THIRD PRIZE—$15.00 
Patricia Skelly 
Jackson, Mich. 


FOURTH PRIZES—$10.00 EACH 
Don K. Davis 

Ruth Ginsberg 

Mary E. Reid 

Erinell Anita Mauldin 

Morton Metzler, Jr. 


20 PRIZES—$5.00 EACH 
Vernola Ella Billingsley 
Alice Blank 
Marjorie Beale 
Shirley Cail 
Arva Campbell 
Rote Daub 
Dolora Ebbeskotte 
Eleanor Findley 
Vicki D. Fiske 
Ken Fuller 
Joanne Holland 
Jean Hook 
Gloria Nichols 
Alan G. Owens 
Andrew Pitek 
Annette Ringen 
James Roberts 
Helen Rooks 
Shirley Stafford 
Joyce Watson 


Check the list below! See if your name is included! Read 

* the names of your friends who have won valuable 
prizes! Chiquita Banana: congratulates each and every 
one and says, “Well done!” 


JUNIOR DIVISION 
(Students in the 6th, 7th, 8th, 9th grades) 


* 
FIRST PRIZE—$20.00 


Bill Ives 
Albert Lea, Minn. 
SECOND PRIZE—$15.00 
Grace Hansen 
Everett, Wash. 
THIRD PRIZE—$10.00 
Virginia Macrow 
Fayetteville, N. Y. 


FOURTH PRIZES—$5.00 EACH 
Karen Axelson 

Evelyn Jane Fortune 

Carol Vegely 

Rosemary Gatewood 

Nicky Reams 


25 PRIZES—$2.50 EACH 
Rosetta Andrews 


Barbora Jeane Mann 
Denna Mathews 
Roger Michols 
Ginger Murphy 

Nora Lou Ockerman 
Diane Rothenberg 
Brooks Schooley 
Rosanne Smith 
Suzann Smith 

Susie Spivey 

Marcia Stein 

Ruth Tennison 

Ruth Twigg 

Kathrine Elise Webster 
Donna Wetsell 


That's right! Although Chiquita’s first Lim- 
erick Contest has closed, you have a chance 
to enter her d big test! But hurry! 
All entries must be postmarked no later than 
midnight, December 17, 1951, See your copy 
of this magazine of November 17, 1951 
for full details. Read the rules and then 
mail your entry today! That’s the way to try 
for one of Chiquita’s valuable cash prizes! 





UNITED FRUIT COMPANY, Pier 3, North River, New York 6, N. Y. 
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l come from 
a Foray family, 
and I havea 
steady girl. I'd 
like to remember 
everyone at 
Christmas but I 
haven't very much 
money — certainly 
not enough for 
gifts for all of 
them. What do you suggest? 


Gay Head 


A. Have you ever considered that 
giving a person “service” is also 
giving a gift? For example, you 
might draw up “gift credit books” 
that entitle the receiver to 10 shoe- 
shines (for Dad); 10 baby-sitting 
evenings (for an older married sis- 
ter); 10 table-settings and dish- 
washings (for Mother). Get the 
idea? You're the only one who knows 
the needs of your particular family, 
so youll have to dream up some 
services yourself. A younger brother 
or sister may long for the use of 
something you own. You might make 


a booklet of 10 bicycle-rides, for ex- 
ample. Often, too, other members of 
the family admire a particular item 
of clothing you own. It isn’t easy to 
give up a favorite tie, a sweater, or 
tie clasp—but it has been done—as a 
Christmas present! The receiver of 
such a gift appreciates it all the more 
because he realizes that you are 
giving of yourself and your posses- 
sions! 

If you're clever with your hands, 
you can make toys for your younger 
brothers and sisters. All children 
enjoy simple, home-made toys—a 
wooden horse or a doll’s cradle are 
easy to make. 

Your steady girl’s gift is probably 
closest to your troubled mind. But it 
needn't be a problem, for if she’s the 
“right kind” of girl, she'll like any- 
thing you give her! The important 
thing to remember in choosing her 
gift is to be sure that it’s something 
she likes and needs. The most ex- 
pensive, beautiful compact in the 
world—even from the nicest boy she 
knows—isn’t too exciting if she’s re- 
ceived five compacts at her “Sweet 
Sixteen” birthday party! Wrapping 
the gift yourself and writing a spe- 
cial, personal message to go with it 
makes even a handkerchief some- 
thing to be carried around and treas- 
ured for days after the Twenty-fifth! 


Q. Is it all right for a girl to fees 
a gift to a boy? If it is, what kind of 
a gift should a girl give her boy 
friend? 


A. A girl is never obligated to give 
a boy a gift unless she’s engaged to 
him. If a girl decides to give a pres- 
ent to her “steady,” she should be 
careful that it isn’t too expensive or 
too personal. 

Any gift that you make yourself 
will have double the meaning of one 
you buy. It takes five minutes to buy 
a pair of mittens. But if you put in 
some time knitting a pair for a boy 
friend, he'll know you think he’s 
“special.” Here are a few suggestions 
for gifts: 

If he’s the outdoor type—a can of 
tennis balls, a hunting knife, a canvas 
gym bag, a box of shells for his rifle, 
an item for his fishing tackle, or a 
book on sailing. 

If he’s a little on the serious side— 
books, records, art prints, or camera 
equipment, or any item pertaining to 
his major hobbies or interest. 

If he’s “a jolly good fellow”—rec- 
ords, a tool kit, or an aerial for his 
car, a handsofme wallet, or a box of 
fudge or cookies that you made 
yourself. 

P.S. A very merry Christmas to you 
all!, —Gay Heap 





A Gift for Dorothy 


Bud was the center of a group of 
boys waiting around for band re- 
hearsal to begin. “How’s this for 
Mary Jane!” he said and held out a 
jewelry box. “She admired this charm 
bracelet the other night. So I went 
out and bought it and now my 
Christmas shopping worries are 
over.” 

“None of that costume jewelry for 
Dot. Guess I'll send her a couple of 
white orchids on Christmas day,” 
Don said impulsively. 

Bud let out a low, soft whistle. 
Don felt a glow of satisfaction. “I’ve 
actually impressed Bud Landman,” 
he thought happily. Bud was the 
leader of the crowd that Don longed 
to belong to. But unless a guy had 


plenty of dough to spend, he didn’t 
rate with Bud's crowd. 

Then a wave of panic swept over 
Don. The whole gang had heard him 
make his boast. Now, he realized, 
he’d have to carry through and send 
Dorothy the orchids.. But where 
would he raise the money for them? 


1. Why does Don accept the stand- 
ards of Bud’s crowd? Would you? 

2. What would Dorothy think of 
Don’s gift, if she knew Don gave it 
to her mostly to impress Bud? Or if 
Don had to sacrifice a great deal 
(borrow money, deny gifts to his 
own family, etc.) to raise the money 
for her gift? Is it in good taste for 
high school boys and girls to buy ex- 
pensive gifts for one another? Should 
you ever try to use money to buy 
friendship, affection, or respect? 

3. What is the difference between 
putting your best foot forward and 
trying to impress someone? What are 
some ways you can win the approval 
and respect of worthwhile people? 


4 

4. Does your crowd exclude cer- 

tain boys or girls? For what reasons? 

Are they good reasons? If not, what 
do you do about it? 


Students! You are invited to submit 
problems for this column. Write: Edi- 
tor, World Week, 351 Fourth Ave., 
New York 10, N. Y. 








by BOB WATERFIELD 


former star quarterback from U.C.L.A., 
now with the Los Angeles Rams 








7 “You need IRON NERVES when you're trying to pull a game 
e out of the fire with a tricky deception play—the way we were 
in the 1945 East-West game. We were on the East team’s 15-yard 
line—but they led us 7-6, with just minutes to go!” 


2 “The wing back took the pass from center, started running— 3 
e then lateraled to me. I swung wide around left end—and seconds 

later I was over for the winning score! Sure no room for jittery ‘coffee in coffee can cause ‘coffee nerves.’ But Postum is caffein- 
nerves’—as you can see from the diagram...” free. Postum’s been my hot mealtime drink for years.” 


AND ARMY'S 
FAMOUS TRAINER, 
ROLLIE BEVAN, SAYS: 





“Playing pro football calls for IRON NERVES. 
4, That means plenty of fresh air, exercise, and 
proper diet. And in my diet, Postum is a ‘must,’ be- 
cause it’s eaffein-free—can’t cause ‘coffee nerves’!”’ 








“...and, thanks to Postum, I didn’t worry about 


@ jitters. If you’re a caffein-susceptible like me, caffein 





DONT RISK “COFFEE NERVES"! 
START ORINKING POSTUM Now To 
Keep THose IRON NERVES you 
NEED FOR A TOP PERFORMANCE ! 





t® YOU MADE a chemical analysis of coffee and 
tea in your school labagatory, you'd find out that 
they both contain CAFFEIN—a drug—an arti- 
ficial stimulant! So, while many people can drink 
coffee or tea without ill-effect, others suffer nerv- 
, indigestion, sleepless nights. 

POSTUM contains no caffein or other drug—noth- 
ing that can possibly harm anyone. Fellows, don’t 
risk “coffee nerves.” Drink Postum regularly at 
your home “training table.” Made from healthful 
wheat and bran—delicious with cream and sugar! 
You'll like Postum’s vigorous grain-rich flavor! 


A Product of General Foods 











i“ “Tops, don't miss. i" Good. 
“i Foir “Save Your Money. 


“TOM BROWN’S SCHOOL DAYS 
(United Artists. Produced by Brian 
Desmond-Hurst. Directed by Gordon 
Perry.) 


Tom Brown's School Days is probably 
the classic school story. John R. Tunis 
and Joseph Gollomb may be names 


better known to you teen-agers of to- 
day than that of Thomas Hughes, but 
much of their popularity is due to 
thes fact that they have not tried to 
change the basic formula that endeared 
Hughes’ Tom Brown to your grandfa- 
thers. Tom Brown's school was Rugby, 
one of England’s most famous public 
schools. (A public schoo! in England is 
the equivalent of a private school in this 
country. ) 

The film version of Hughes’ book to 
cuses on the cruel hazing practices that 
were part of the Rugby system a cen 
tury ago. In Tom’s time, the still quite 
universally-honored privilege of upper 
classmen to make life miserable for 
younger students was carried to ex- 





"Hease,Sis/ let me use your 
New Remington Quiet-riter” 


Johnny knows that students who type do 
homework neater and faster... average 
trom 9 to 38 percent higher grades in most 
subjects. No wonder he’s begging to use 
the new Remington Quiet-riter. 

Only Quiet-riter has Amazing Miracle 
Tab plus the patented Simplified Rib- 
bon Changer .. . . an office typewriter key- 
board . . . a larger size Paper Cylinder — 
and 31 more features to help students type 
schoolwork neater... faster...more accu- 
rately than ever before! 

Be sure to tell your folks you want the 
new Remington Quiet-riter. It’s the Com- 
plete portable—just the right size for fast- 
est... best typing performance. 


AMAZING MIRACLE TAB 


This exclusive Remington feature makes 
it easier for you to type neat, accurate 
columns of names, dates, figures. A flick of 
the finger on the Miracle Tab accurately 
sets or clears tabulator stops. Try it! 


A PRODUCT OF Wessling ton Band. 


THE COMPLETE OFFICE TYPEWRITER IN PERSONAL SIZE 
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Scrooge 
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tremes. Tom’s story is that of a scared 

and homesick, but plucky, youngster 

who antagonizes the schdol bully, 
weathers some brutal punishment, and 
finally challenges the upperclassmen. 

The film is fortunate in having John 
Howard Davies (who starred in Oliver 
Twist) in the role of Tom. Robert New- 
ton, one of England’s best character 
actors, is cast as Rugby’s headmaster, 
a wise, kind educator who is trying to 
reform the school’s more vicious cus- 
toms. 

The film is a lively one, full of color- 
tul—and often humorous—scenes of Eng- 
lish school life. We especially liked 
some of the delightful old English songs 
popular with the schoolboys of Tom’s 
era. 

“A CHRISTMAS CAROL (Re- 
nown. Produced and Directed by 
Brian Desmond-Hurst.) 

YOUR EDITORS have chosen A 
Christmas Carol as their movie-of-the- 
month for December. 

This Christmas package from Eng- 
land is a spirited film version of Charles 
Dickens’ classic Christmas story. Alas- 
tair Sim, whose usual forte is comedy, 


is splendid as the 
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miserly old 
who is 
transformed on 
Christmas Eve. 
Glyn Dearman 
plays Tiny Tim, the 
crippled boy whose 
good will helps to : 
pierce Scrooge’s embittered heart. An 
excellent supporting cast contributes 
other fine Dickensian portraits. 

The musical score by Richard Addin- 
sell is enriched with the melodies of 
several charming English folk songs, as 
well as an appropriate amount of Christ- 
mas music. 

The film should be a fine holiday 


treat for your whole family! 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 
i 'Tops, don't miss. “i”iGood. 
Wi Fair. “Save Your Money. 
Drama: “+The River. ~The 
Eaton Falls. “Bright 
Victory. “The Red Badge of Courage. 
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| Saturday's Hero. “The Brown- 


ing Version. “Oliver Twist. ~~ 
Captain Horatio Hornblower. “No 
Highway in the Sky. “Quo Vadis. ~~“ 
The Well. Submarine Command. “7” 
Jim Thorpe, All-American. “Peking Ex- 
press. “When Worlds Collide. “His Kind 
of Woman. “People Against O'Hara. “ 
Journey Into Light. “Pistol Harvest. 

Comedy: “Rhubarb. “Angels 
in the Outfield. “The Lavender Hill 
Mob. “You Can Never Tell. ~~ 
Here Comes the Groom. “Darling, How 
Could You! “A Millionaire for Christy. 

Musical: “An American in Paris. 
“Mr. Imperium. 

Documentary: “This Is Korea. 





- and that’s what we mean! This let- 
ters column, a regular feature, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what’s on your mind. 
Other readers do, too. Address Letters 
Editor, World Week, 351 Fourth Ave., 
New York 10, N. Y. 


Dear Editor: 

-I think the readers of World Week 
are entitled to both sides of a story. 
Such as the article in WW. Nov. 7, 
p. 13. The people of the United States 
are always picking on the Argentine 
government. There are good points 
about it. Why weren’t they brought out 
in that article? 

Why should we have to draw the 
same conclusions as the writer just be- 
cause of his inefficiency in writing the 
article or because he didn’t want to 
admit any good points? 

As a school magazine it has to have 
both sides as we are only learning and 
we need to know the whole story. 

I suggest that on an important article 
like that you should have two writers 
with different ideas that will write it 
together. Then we'll be satisfied. 

We said what we pleased! 

A 9th grade class 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


(We believe that careful reading of 
the entire unit on Argentina—not just 
the one page you mention—will show 
that we have the utmost respect for the 
Argentine people and that we have 
pointed out the background reasons for 
the present situation in that country. 
As for the Peron government, the unit 
made clear on page 33 that the Novem- 
ber presidential election voting was 
‘open and honest,” that the Peron ‘re- 
gime has not been brutal in its treat- 
nent of those it considers its enemies, 
that the regime has raised working peo- 
ple’s living standards, that the regime is 
building up industry and military 
power. We think it is not only fair, but 
essential, to contrast these undoubted 
ichievements with the crushing of many 
civil rights and the methods of influ- 
encing elections. There were good 
points about Mussolini’s Fascist dicta- 
torship in Italy; some people used to 
say: “He made the trains run on time.” 
Should that lessen our condemnation 
of his unsavory dictatorship? 

(By the way, we do not normally 
publish letters unless they are signed. 
We are willing to withhold publishing 


the name or address if the writer re- 


quests and states his reasons why the 
name or address should not appear. We 
are holding several unsigned letters 
which we would like to publish, pro- 
vided the writers will send names and 
addresses.—Ed. ) 


Dear Editor: 

We think that there are just enough 
jokes in World Week to make it interest- 
ing. We include Gay Head in this clas- 
sification, because her advice strikes us 
as being very funny. 

We like the crossword pwzzles and 
the “World News in Review.” 

Stephanie Lewis 
Theodora Beebe 
Scotia High School 
Scotia, New York 
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Cluett, Peabody & Ce., inc. 


DROPPING your suggestions early 


should make you a happy man on 


Christmas morn! 


For these Arrow Sports Shirts in- 
clude the famous Arrow Gabanaro, of 
rich, rugged, WASHABLE rayon gab- 
ardine in 12 popular colors! In your ex- 
act collar size and sleeve length. 


The bonny plaids are tailored for ac- 
tion from Alpine Flannel—1!00% wool! 


These sports shirts have the new 
ARAFOLD Collar—the first and only 
sports shirt collar that looks really 
good with a tie! 


ARROW 
SPORTS SHIRTS 
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Sportsmanship, 
Jersey Style! 


VERYBODY loves to win. That's only 

human. But we can’t win all the 
time. Sometimes we have to lose. And 
when we do, we should take it in stride. 
Even if it hurts. 

That’s what is meant by “good sports- 
manship”—playing the game fairly. be- 
ing a gracious winner and a good loser 

To us at Clifford Scott High School. 
good sportsmanship. is as important as 
winning. And we work at it all year 
around. How? Through a regular sports- 
manship program, which includes activ- 
ities before the game, during the game, 
and after the game. 

It started fou Reading 


years ago. 


about all the booing, fights, and other 
displays of poor sportsmanship, we de- 
cided to do something about promoting 
the good 
courtesies. 


Everybody — coaches, teachers, and 


old-fashioned _ win-or-lose 


students—thought it was a swell idea; 
and the Student Council accepted the 
job of financing the project and carry- 
ing out all the details. 

We got the ball rolling during the 
basketball After everv home 
game we'd invite all the, players, offi- 
cials, cheerleaders, and coaches to a 
get-together in a homeroom near the 
gym. Here, over Cokes and cookies 
(served by the Student Council), we'd 
fun and get to know one 


season. 


have some 
another. 

The next big push came from several 
members of the basketball team. They 
felt that_the program would be even 
anore effective in a “cozier” setting 
They pitched into the job of cleaning 
and renovating an old basement equip- 
ment room. Lots of paint and hard work 
transformed a dark, dismal room into 
mr lively “Red and Gray Room.” 

The players scouted around for pen- 
banners, and pictures for the 
then wheedled rugs, furniture, 
lamps, a radio, and a record player 
from friends and parents 


nants, 
walls 


Now we were really set up. The 
Cokes and cookies gave us a real party 
atmosphere, and our visitors never de- 
parted without the friendliest of feel- 
ings. 

Our sportsmanship program isn’t lim- 
ited to basketball. During the football 
season we send our visitors baskets of 
apples for the ride home. Opponents in 


baseball and track are served sliced 
ve Saks . 
oranges packed in ice-packed tins. 

Are these oranges appreciated on a 
hot day? You should read some of the 
thank-you notes: “The oranges made a 
hit, even though we didn't.” “In all our 
vears of athletics, we received 
finer treatment.” “You lost yet won a 
host of new friends.” 


never 


Another part of our program is “spec 
tator education.” Most booing and 
other displays of poor sportsmanship 
are usually the result of ignorance. The 
majority of fans don’t understand the 
rules, officials’ signals, and offensive and 
defensive patterns unfolding before 
them 

We try to teach this to them through 
a series of assembly programs during 
which the coach and players demon- 
strate actual game situations. They run 
through legal as well as illegal plays, 
and explain the common rules infrac- 
tions. 

Having coached our teams to play 
fair and square and having taught our 
spectators the finer points of the game, 
we feel that our contests can be con- 


By Bob Miller 


Coach, Clifford Scott H.S., East Orange, N. J. 


ducted in a healthy and wholesome 
manner. 

That doesn’t mean that nobody ever 
oversteps the line of good sportsman- 
ship. Once, after losing a game on a 
last-second basket, some of our fans 
went haywire. The players were quite 
upset. Before the start of the next game, 
our captain walked onto the floor and 
told the crowd that good sportsmanship 
doesn’t just apply to the players; it also 
applies to the spectators. He then told 
the crowd what the players and the 
school expected of them. The reception 
-and the results—were wonderful. 

Our program goes beyond our own 
school. Whenever an opposing player 
is injured in one of our games, our 
Student Council sends him a gift and 
best wishes for a speedy recovery. 

At pep rallies we invite the opposing 
coach, captain, and cheerleaders. Good- 
natured “ribbing” sets the proper tone 
for the game the next day. 

This briefly is what we're doing to 
make sportsmanship a living thing. It’s 
been said that “good losers never win.” 
That’s bunk! We’re good losers, yet in 
the four years this program has been 
in operation we've had six champion- 
ship teams. 

Just as important to us, however, is 
the feeling that all our “opponents”— 
other schools, players, and communities 
—like us. 


Newark News photo 


Rival cheerleaders and players make a party of it after a basketball game. 





IF YOU have any questions about im- 
proving your health and appearance, 
send them to: Ann White, “How’s Your 
Health?” Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 
351 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
Problems of greatest interest will be 
discussed in this column. 


The Question Boy 


Q. Will taking vitamin pills make me 
fat? 1 have to take them, but I don't 
want to gain. 


A. Vitamin pills in themselves won't 
make you fat. If you need the extra 
vitamins, taking them may improve 
your appetite and encourage you to eat 
more. The food you eat—not the vita- 
mins—put weight on you. Go easy on 
fatty foods and sweets, and you won't 
have to worry about gaining, no matter 
how many vitamins you take. 


Q. I love ice cream and eat some 
every day after school. Can it hurt me? 


A. There’s no reason why it should. 
Ice cream is not only good to eat, it’s 
good for you, too. It’s one of the pleas- 
antest ways we know of getting calcium 
ind riboflavin (one of the B vitamins), 
and protein, too. 


Q. Is tincture of green soap a good 
shampoo for dry hair? 


A. No. Tincture of green soap is dry- 
ing. Try a shampoo with an oily base. 
Remember that brushing and massaging 
the scalp help to stimulate the circula- 
tion of the blood that feeds the hair and 
thus improve its appearance. 


Q. I am not especially heavy, but I 
do have a double chin. Can you recom- 
mend an exercise? 


A. Here’s an easy one. Keep your 
lips closed, but push your lower jaw 
forward. Turn your head so that your 
jaw touches your left shoulder. Roll 
your head backwards and around until 
your jaw touches your right shoulder. 
Continue rolling head forward to touch 
left shoulder again. 


oo — ° 


First Aid for Cut-ups. . . . Always 
wash a cut or scratch with soap and 
water before you apply iodine or any 
other antiseptic. 

o ° ° 

Wonder why you sometimes get that 

let-down feeling in your eleven o'clock 


class? It may be due to a meager break- 
fast. 

Scientific studies show that when you 
eat a skimpy breakfast, or none at all, 
you are less efficient, you learn more 
slowly, and you tire more quickly—espe- 
cially around eleven o'clock in the 
morning. 


Time out for at least a bow! of cereal | 


and a glass of milk at breakfast may 
make the difference between a passing 
and a failing mark. 


Cook’s Corner . . . Christmas cookies 
are always welcome—whether you box 
them for gifts, hang them on the tree, 
or simply serve them at holiday parties. 

To make dark cookie dough (for ani- 
mal shapes, toy shapes, and boy and gir] 
figures), do this: Mix together thorough- 
ly 1/3 cup soft shortening, 1/3 cup 
brown sugar, 1 egg, 2/3 cup molasses. 
Sift together 2% cups sifted flour, 1 tspn. 








soda, 1 tspn. salt, 2 tspns. cinnamon and 


1 tspn. ginger. Stir into mixture above 


to form dough. Put the dough into the | 


refrigerator for three hours to chill. 
Then roll it out % 


inch thick. Use a | 


cookie cutter (or cut out your own de- 
signs). Place cookies 1 inch apart on a | 


lightly-greased baking sheet. Bake at 
375 degrees for 8 to 10 minutes. When 
the cookies are cool, decorate with 
icing, silver dragees, or tiny colored 
candies, Personalize the cookies by 
spelling out names with icing. This 
recipe makes about 60 small cookies. 
To make light-colored dough (for 


bells, stockings, stars and wreaths), | 


follow recipe above but substitute 
honey for the molasses and white granu- 
lated sugar for the brown sugar. Use 
1 teaspoon of lemon extract in place of 
the cinnamon and ginger. To hang the 
cookies on the Christmas tree, loop a 
piece of clean green string and press 
the ends into the dough at the top of 
each cookie. Bake with the string side 


down on the pan. 





Slip this Christmas 


Hint to Pop 
mn ae ALONG UNE . Maes 


Be a Champion Giver, Pop 
it will help your kids a lot! 


Thy 


UNDERWOOD 
CHAMPION 








The Greatest Portable Ever 
Made . . . with the features 
of the standard typewriter! 
New See-Set Margins! New Key-Set 
Tabulation! New Standard-Spaced Key- 
board! New Balanced Segment Shift! 
New Non-Glare Finger Form Keys! 
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Your leading Typewriter Dealer, De- 
partment Store or Jeweler has it, Ask 
him to explain his easy payment plan. 
Terms as low as $1 « week. 


Underwood Corporation 
ONE PARK AVE., New York 16, N. Y. 
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Helpmate 


A certain chorus girl doesn’t like to 
be told she married a millionaire. “I 
didn’t marry a millionaire,” she says. “I 
made him a millionaire.” 

Asked what he was before she mar- 
ried him, she explains: “A multimil- 


lionaire.” 
Irving Hoffman 


“SENIORS America’s Mest Seoe-| 


complete line of Modern 
GRADUATION 
NAME CARDS 


earn = sensational 
Free Memory Book with each order 
Write today for free sample kit 


PRINTCRAFT, Dept. $ 
1425 E. Elm St., 


tiful and 


STAMPS 


What Are ‘Approvals’? 


Scholastic Magazines accept stamp advertisements 
only from reliable and trustworthy stamp dealers. 


Our readers are advised to read an advertisement | 


corefully before sending money for stomps. If the 
edvertisement mentions the word “approvals,” the 
stamp dealer will send you in addition to any free 
stamps, or stamps you pay for in advance, a selection 
of other stamps known as “approvals.’ Each of these 
“approval” stamps has a price clearly marked. If 
you keep any of the “approval” stamps you must 
pay for them and return the ones you do not wish 
to buy. if you do not intend to buy any of the 
“approval” stamps return them promptly, being 
careful to write your nome and address in the upper 
left-hand corner of the envelope in which you re- 


turn the stomps. Scholastic Magazines will do all in | 
their power to protect their readers from unfair | 


practices. Any reader who considers that he has 
been deceived as o result of his response to an 
advertisement in Scholastic Magazines is urged to 
appeal to the Executive Editor, Scholastic Mago- 
zines, 351 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y 


FREE. $22.50 CATALOGUE VALUE 
Raymax Plan offers free colorful collection 
cataloguing $22.50. plus Scott's interna 
tional Stamp Album and many other big 
premiums, with approvals. Write today 
Se postage please 
RAYMAX, 70 AA Nassav St., New York 7, N. Y 
1050 becoming customers. Send 3¢ for 
particulars, lists and approvals. 


BRYSON STAMP CO., Drawer F-24, Rossford, a 


DIFFERENT STAMPS 


given to approval applicants 


" " 

FREE ODDITIES PACKET! 
Giant, midget, triangle liamend, and other 
stamos—yours F-R-E-E with equaily thrilling and 
unusual approvals 

NIAGARA STAMP COMPANY 
Yam 02 Queensway « Niagara-on-the-Lake, Canada 


| A FREE CATALOG! 
Aa Gee toe 


information tor Beginners, 
HARRIS & CO., 


FREE! 





Powerful Magnifying Glass 
and Big Bargain Lists to new 
customers for 5¢ postage and 
handling 


Jamestown Stamp Co., Dept. 206, Jamestown, N. Y. 


z REE! “THE STAMP FINDER” Teils 
at_s glance the country to which any 
stamp belongs 32 pages iNusteated Includes valu 
able “Stamp Collector's Dictionary.”” Stamp Treas 
Approvals 
Maine 


Ten Rarest Stamps. Alsc 
Calais, 


ures and World's 
GARCELON STAMP CO., Box 1194. 


commission. | 


Scranton 5, Pa. | 


107 Transit Bidg., BOSTON, MASS. 





CANADIAN COLLECTION 
Includes Victorian Issues—Jubilee FRFEI 
Falues Commemoratires— | 
c., ete 


i¢ for postage. | 


together with large 
Phi latopic a ine—all FREE. Send 
cePinE ‘STAN P co. Dest. ss. 


WORLD'S LARGEST STAMP! 


A real curiosity! A statnp 80 T%ex14 inches) it will 
occupy « full pag your = Retails for 50c, Given 
FREE to approval pplicants sending Se postage. 
STAMPS: All diff 500 “si 1000, $2 

TATHAM STAMP CO.. Sorirgfield 92, Mass. 


Torente, Canada 


One for Betsy Ross 


HE first U. S. commemorative for 

1952 will be issued on January 1. 
It will mark the 200th year since the 
birth of Betsy Ross. As we went to 
press, no other details about the stamp 
had been made available. 

To Betsy Ross: goes the honor of 
making our nation’s first flag. The story 
of how she made it was told by one of 
her grandsons, William Canby, in 1870 
—more than 30 years after her death 
Canby said he was 11 years old when 
Betsy Ross, then 84, told him the story. 

According to Canby, Betsy Ross was 
an expert seamstress widely known for 
her fine needlework. In June, 1777, 
George Washington visited Betsy in her 
upholstery shop in Philadelphia. He 
asked her to make a flag from a design 
which he and two other of our Found 
ing Fathers had _—— 

Soon after, Betsy said, she made the 
first flag—13 white stars arranged in a 
circle on a blue background. On June 
14, 1777, the Continental Congress 
adopted the Stars and Stripes as the 
national flag 

U. S. historians 
enough facts to support Canby’s story 
of how Betsy made the first flag. But 
over the years the story has become one 
of the most famous legends in UV. S. 
history. 

The new stamp (probably a 3-center) 
will probably go on first-day sale at 
Philadelphia where Betsy Ross was 
born, lived, and died 

For first-day covers of the stamp, 
send a self-addressed envelope to the 
Postmaster, Philadelphia, Pa. You may 
ask for as many as 10 first-day covers. 


have never found 


PHILIPPIN 


On December 10, the Philippine Republic 
issued this stamp in honor of the United 
Nations Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights. Stamp shows the Goddess of 
liberty holding the lighted torch of 
freedom and a copy of the declaration. 


Sentimental Attachment 


Seen in the “Lost and Found” column 
of the San Diego Union-Tribune 

Tan leather wallet—containing pic- 
tures, personal papers and $350 cur- 
rency. Finder may keep the pictur s, 
the personal papers, and the wallet, but 
I have a sentimental attachment to the 


money.” 
Sales Trails 


No Choice 


“Mamma,” asked little Mary, “if I get 
married, will I have a husband like 
Daddy? 

“Yes, dear.” 
“And if I don’t get married, will I be 
an old maid, like Aunt Agatha?” 

“Yes, dear.” 

“Mamma, it sure is a hard world for 
us women, isn’t it?” 

Home Folks 


Here's a Start 

“Now,” explained the architect, “sup- 
pose you give me a general idea of the 
style home you want.” 

“Well, I think . . .” the husband be- 
gan, but his wife interrupted him. 

“We're not particular,” she said, “but 
we want something to go with a door- 
knocker I picked up last summer in 
Vermont.” 


The Furrow 


There’s a Reason 


“How did 
Army?” 

“Well, first of all, I wanted to fight; 
secondly, I thought it would make me 
physically fit; and, last of all—-they came 
and got me.” 


you come to join the 


General Features Corp. 


Filmland Fables 


Nobody was more surprised than 
Mike Curtiz when, directing a group of 
extras in a dueling scene, he shouted 
the command: “Lunge!” The extras 
immediately scattered off toward the 


commissary. 
Coronet 





To All of Our Readers 
MERRY CHRISTMAS 
and 
HAPPY NEW YEAR 


No issues during Christmas vacation. 
See you again January 9, 1952. 














Camera Angles 


By Ernest Pascucci 
Photography Editor of Scholastic Magazines 


THE CAMERA CLUB IN YOUR SCHOOL 


OW can I learn more about photog- 
raphy? How can I take better pic- 
tures? These questions are typical of 
those addressed to me by high school 
students interested in photography. 

Photography must be learned. Since 
most high schools do not offer a regular 
course in photography, that is where 
the camera club comes in. They can 
help you to take better pictures, to 
understand photographic processes and 
—most important—to acquire a better 
knowledge and appreciation of what 
can be captured by the camera. 

By joining your high school camera 
club, you will help achieve these aims, 
But you will do so only if there are 
enough interested members participat- 
ing. This is where many school camera 
clubs fail. There are too many members 
inactive in the affairs of the club. Your 
club will be worthwhile and successful 
only to the extent that a large ma- 
jority of the members are participating 
in the projects and work of the club. 

In this respect, committee work is 
important. It helps to get things done 
to the advantage of all members and 
keeps most of them working hard for 
the club. The more a member has to 
do in his club, the more he feels a 
part of it. 

What kinds of committees should 
your camera club set up? Say that the 
club wishes to hold one special activity 


a month. Suppose the committee plans 
an activity such as the one suggested 
by the picture below—a session in 
which the members photograph one of 
the members who poses as a model. 

The committee should first discuss 
its idea with the faculty advisor. Then 
it should arrange for a suitable class- 
room to serve as a studio. Your audi- 
torium stage, if you can get permission, 
will make an excellent studio. The 
dancing or, drama instructor's help can 
be enlisted by the committee in order 
to select a model. Ask the drama in- 
structor to help you to arrange the 
lighting and teach the members how 
to obtain different effects with lights— 
how to emphasize good features, mini- 
mize faulty ones. It is a good idea 
to invite the art teacher and some of 
his students to the class. They will pro- 
vide the “cameramen” with information 
about composition. 

Why not hold a photography class 
in your high school camera club? We 
would like to see what kind of results 
you get. Send them to this column. 
They may be published! 

What if you have no camera club 
in your school and would like to or- 
ganize one? Send for our free pamphlet 

How To Organize a Camera Club” to: 
Scholastic Photography Editor, Scholas- 
tic Magazines, 351 Fourth Avenue, 
N. Y. 10, N. Y. 


Photo by Chester Garstki, Chicago Public Ss hools 


Schurz H. S. (Chicago) artists and photographers hold class in lighting and composition. 





ror MASTER PINK! 


Meet “Master Pink,” @ Handy Dandy 


Handy, because of its easy-to-hold, ellipti 
cal shape 

Dandy, because of its soft, super-quality 
pink rubber 


—tops for erasing of figures, pencil writing, 
artwork 


RUN, DON’T WALK, to your stationers. Get 
Weldon Roberts Eraser MASTER PINK, now 
to save your precious time when you need it 


WELDON ROBERTS RUBBER CO., Newark 7, N. J. 


W odd ON lat Lents 


Suna AQMIUY 




















50% COMMISSION... 


For selling Te, i= rnal of Education to your 
nee, ae su; eeent, ————. teachers. 
merica’s 0! ides = 


SO, n ao 

urnal i tdabie! Pract schoo] 
workers GES TPresticn) 7 And the 
money will be good for you 

More information on request 
THE tOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
SUSINESS OFFICE 

73 State Street 






































But you’ll never have trouble spelling out America’s No. I 
peanut treat. It can’t be anything but P-L-A-N-T-E-R-S. That 
spells triple goodness in freshness, flavor, and nourishment. 
Whether it’s at lunch in school, at a ball game, or during 


that hungry stretch between lunch and dinner, PLANTERS 


PEANUTS supply that extra energy punch you need. And 
for additional PLANTERS snacks, try the Planters Jumbo 
Block Peanut Bar and Planters Peanut Butter. 





Social Studies at Detroit 


This year for the first time we bring 
our readers summaries of three teacher 
conventions promptly after these impor- 
tant educational events. More detailed 
accounts of trends appearing at the an- 
nual meetings of Social Studies, English, 
and Geography teachers will be found 
in the Jan. 16 Scholastic Teacher. 


— sobering themes of world- 
wide significance held the attention 
of one thousand members of the Na- 
tional Council] for the Social Studies at 
its annua] Thanksgiving meeting in 
Detroit. They might be broadly sum- 
marized as: Moral Values in Public and 
Private Life; Economic Stability in a 
World of Crisis; and Freedom to Teach 
and Learn in American Schools. 


Mink Coats and Basketball Bribes 


On the ethical front, a packed lunch- 
eon group heard Lee M. Thurston, 
Michigan State Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction, discuss “Developing 
Moral and Spiritual Values Through So- 
cial Studies Teaching.” The very exist- 
ence of life in a free society, he declared, 
depends upon such values, and recent 
disclosures of graft and corruption in 
public life have shocked educators into 
taking stock of their responsibility The 
schools, and particularly social studies 
teachers, must permeate the entire cur- 
riculum, including activities and sports, 
with moral values through living situa- 
tions. The schools must teach and guard 
religious tolerance and freedom, too. 

The mink coat, deep freeze, and bas- 
ketball fix mentality received other 
telling blows from U. S. Senator Blair 
Moody of Michigan, main speaker at 
the Friday night banquet. Senator 
Moody urged that young people be 
taught how to read newspapers and 
magazines of current affairs objectively. 
America must have unity, both at home 
and abroad, on international policy, and 
strength that even the 14 men in the 
Kremlin can understand. 


Economic Problems in the Schools 

Paul J. Strayer of Princeton and 
Robert C. Holland, Federal Reserve 
Bank of Chicago, presented problems 
of taxation and credit control in the 
fight against inflation, at a session under 
the auspices of the Joint Council on 
Economic Education. Economists must 
make their findings simpler for young 
minds, they said, while the schouls must 
train competent teachers in the neg- 
lected economic field. 

Another panel took up the place of 
business-sponsored materials in the 
classroom, with differing points of view 
presented by. Warren Nelson, public 
relations expert; Louis M. Stark of 


Westinghouse Electric Corporation; and 
George T. Guernsey of the C.LO. 
Educator members urged that such ma- 
terials should be properly evaluated by 
an authoritative body to prevent an un- 
balanced situation in which they might 
express only one point of view. 

The general session luncheon Satur- 
day heard two major addresses on eco- 
nomic problems and issues in a defense 
economy. They were by Marion Folsom 
of the Eastman Kodak Company and 
Boris Shishkin of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, who displayed striking 
unanimity between business and labor 
on major issues. 


Democracy and Controversial Issues 


President Myrtle Roberts of Dallas, 
Texas, struck the keynote of the meeting 
in her presidential address. To preserve 
our freedoms, she said, young people 
must be realistically educated to resist 
all ideologies that would destroy the 
democratic way of life. 

Dr. T. V. Smith of Syracuse Univer- 
sity and Dean Ernest O. Melby of New 
York University, in two moving ad- 
dresses at the opening session, begged 
teachers to keep the avenues of inquiry 
open for the basic American ideas of 
freedom. The worst aspect of commu- 


nism, they agreed, was the strait-jacket 
it puts on creative thought, while in the 
democratic system every child can rise 
to “all he is capable of becoming.” 


The distinction’ between teaching 
about communism and preaching its 
ideology is basic to a sound program fot 
handling this vexing problem in the class- 
room, according to James Burkhart and 
other speakers in a panel on “What Shall 
We Teach About Communism?” 

The Council’s Committee on Aca- 
demic Freedom, headed by Arch W. 
Troelstrup of Stephens College, urged 
in its annual report that freedom to dis- 
cuss controversial issues in balanced and 
objective fashion be preserved in the 
schools at all costs. The blacklisting of 
textbooks and publications by over- 
zealous unofficial groups should not be 
allowed to pressure teachers and stu- 
dents into avoidance of essential studies. 

Many valuable insights were derived 
from the plan of two-part section meet- 
ings, morning and afternoon, inaugu- 
rated by Program Chairman Julian 
Aldrich. Six of these sections dealt with 
content areas, World and American His- 
tory, Economics, Government, Sociology, 
and Geography; while six of them dealt 
with various school and college levels, 
from the primary grades through the 
14-year sequence of terminal colleges. 

A challenging plan was presented by 
nine students of Wyandotte, Mich., and 
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their teacher, Mrs. Bernice Hardwicke, 
who took part in a community exchange 
program between Wyandotte and neigh- 
boring communities. 


Officers Elected 


New officers elected for 1952 by the 
National Council are: President, Julian 
C. Aldrich of New York University; 
First Vice-President, John H. Haefner 
of the State University of Iowa; Second 
Vice-President, Mrs. Dorothy McClure 
Fraser of Adelphi College, New York. 
New Board members include Miss Eu- 
nice Johns of Gary, Ind.; John Michaelis 
of the University of California; and 
Robert H. Reid of the N.E.A. 

The 1952 meeting of the Council will 
be held at Dallas, Texas. 

A pleasant interlude was provided by 
Scholastic Magazines’ annual buffet din- 
ner party on Thanksgiving Day, attended 
by 225 enthusiastic subscribers and 
friends. Kenneth M. Gould, editor-in- 
chief, acted as master of ceremonies, 
and other hosts included Editors Eric 
Berger and Sturges Cary, and Delamar 
C. Briggs, Michigan resident represen- 
tative. 


Geography Teachers Meet 


The National Council of Geography 
Teachers held its annual meeting No- 
vember 23-24 at the Hotel William 
Penn, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Dr. Clyde F. Kohn of Northwestern 
University was elected president of the 
Council for 1952. Other new officers 
include: First Vice-President, Henry 
Warman, Clark University; Second Vice- 
President, Mamie Anderzhon, Oak Park 
(Ill.) Public Schools; Secretary, Ina 
Cullom Robertson, Valley City, N. D.,; 
Treasurer, John Garland, University of 
Illinois. Next year the Council will hold 
its meeting on August 6-7, at Washing- 
ton, D. C., immediately preceding the 
Congress of the International Geographi- 
eal Union. 








English Council at Cincinnati 


NGLISH teachers, assembled in 

Cincinnati over the Thanksgiving 
weekend for the fortieth anniversary 
of their National Council, spent almost 
no time looking back. Problems of the 
“here and now” and the future dom- 
inated speeches and discussions. Upper- 
most were these: 


Defending English against Attacks 


Robert C. Pooley, University of Wis- 
consin, proposed a resolution (adopted 
in amended form) that NCTE “under- 
take a campaign of public information 
to make clear in every possible way 
to the public the continuing aims and 
purposes of English teachers, the rea- 
sons for our choice of materials and 
methods, and the causes of successes 
and failure.” Many speakers reported 
public irritation with student short- 
comings in spelling, grammar, and 
writing. Dora V. Smith, University of 
Minnesota, announced that the first 
printed reports of the Curriculum 
Commission, due Marth 15, will en- 
able teachers to make clear to the 
public the current aims of English. 

Protection of Freedom to Learn: 
William R. Wood, U. S. Office of 
Education, announced that a pamphlet 
stating NCTE policy regarding censor- 
ship of books, etc., will be completed 
soon and distributed to NCTE mem- 
bers. “The strange and terrible threat 
of the big lie is abroad in our land,” 
said Lou La Brant, New York Univ. 

Many speakers voiced belief that pa- 
rents and teachers must share responsi- 
bilities. “It is time for parents to get 
back on the job,” said Dorothea Mc- 
Carthy, Fordham University. “Schools 
are taking the blame for parental neg- 
lect.” 

TV, Radio and Other Media: TV 
proved to be the convention’s No. 1 
topic. “We ought to get our feet wet 
in TV,” said I. Keith Tyler, Ohio State 
University. He said the FCC is ex- 


pected to act on TV channel allocations 
by March. “Become familiar with TV,” 
added Anthony L. Tovatt, Burris 
School, Ball State Teachers College, 


“correlate reading with radio and TV 


interests. Rent a TV set if your school 
can’t buy one.” Speaking of television, 
radio, and movies, William D. Bout- 
well, Scholastic Teacher editor, said, 
“If teachers don’t find a way to take 
these media into the curriculum, they 
may discover that English, as a sub- 
ject, has been outmoded.” NCTE 
members disclosed little fear of being 
overwhelmed by TV, however. 

Understanding Children: “English 
teachers have a grave responsibility 
to teach that each individual is sacred,” 
said Paul Farmer, NCTE president, 
“not merely a cog in some industrial 
or political machine. Governments are 
instituted to serve man and man is more 
than an accident of dust.” 

Reporting on studies of group life, 
Ruth Cunningham, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, described “social 
distance” tests which quickly reveal to 
the teacher a child’s attitude toward 
fellow pupils. 

Nathan Miller, Miami, asked for 
“awareness on the part of teachers that 
boys and girls are in the room and 
literature or reading will start from 
them not to them. There will be more 
concern with the life of the boy or the 
girl, and less with the life of the 
author.” 

Recommended Action: Many speak- 
ers urged closer ties with other teachers. 
Mark Neville, Chicago Latin School for 
Boys, reported success with a plan in 
which every teacher recommends books 
and students read at least one book 
every two weeks. 

“The school newspaper is a natural 
coordinating center. . . . The school 
newspaper should have responsibility 
for observing, picturing, analyzing, in- 
terpreting, and appraising all modern 





of the school year. 


Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


Scholastic’s 1952 News Map of the World 


All classes subscribing to 10 or more copies of Senior Scholastic, World 
Week, or Junior Scholastic for the second semester (February-June, 1952) 
will receive at no extra cost a large, five-color News Map ef the World espe- 
cially prepared by the editors of Scholastic Magazines and their staff cartog- 
rapher. The map will be 34 x 44 inches in size on durable paper, suitable 
for wall display and continuing classroom use throughout the remainder 


Teachers having school-year orders for 10 or more copies of Senior 
Scholastic, World Week, or Junior Scholastic will receive the map early in 
February without further communication with the Scholastic office. Teachers 
having subscriptions on a one-semester basis will be eligible to receive the 
map as soon as their second-semester subscriptions are confirmed. 

Renewal orders for the second semester may be entered now by means 
of the order card recently sent to all first-semester subscribers. 

If you do not have the card, you may send your order by Government 
postal card or letter to Scholastic Magazines, Subscription Dept., 351 Fourth 
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means of communication.” Lennox 
Grey, Teachers College, Columbia Univ. 


Officers Elected 


Newly elected officers: President, 
Lennox Grey, head of the English De- 
partment, Teachers College, Columbia 
University; first vice-president, Harlan 
Adams, Chico, Calif.; second vice- 
president, Helen K. MacKintosh, U. S. 
Office of Education; directors—ele- 
mentary, Mildred Dawson, Fredonia, 
N. Y.; secondary, Leon Hood, East 
Orange, N. J.; college, James F. Ful- 
lington, Ohio State University. 

At the annual dinner members gave 
veteran W. Wilbur Hatfield, sec.-treas., 
a standing ovation. He reported NCTE 
membership at an all-time high of 
14,000. In 1913, he pointed out, the 
Council published a 16-page pamphlet 
on books for home reading. Today, the 
Council issues four lists, each over 100 
pages. More than 3,000,000 copies of 
Council reading lists have been pur- 
chased. NCTE has also issued 18 books, 
36 pamphlets, and 24 records, and 
publishes three magazines. 

Convention-goers saw the newest 
film release edited by NCTE and 
Teaching Film Custodians, Two Years 
Before the Mast. They witnessed dis- 
cussion of the film by Virginia Hoppe’s 
ninth grade class from Hughes High 
School, Cincinnati. 

Able editor (and mimeographer) of 
Keyhole Komments, presenting conven- 
tion news daily on passionate colored 
paper, was W. D. Herron, Newark, N. J. 

Nearly 300 friends of Scholastic 
Magazines assembled for the annual 
Thanksgiving buffet dinner, heard pub- 
lisher M. R. Robinson make “shortest 
speech of the convention.” . 

Famous name speakers: Max Lerner, 
Malcolm Cowley, Margaret Webster, 
Munro Leaf, Ogden Nash. - 

Next meeting: Boston. And in 1953, 
perhaps, Los Angeles. 

Registration totalled 1,700. 





